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PREFACE 


HE author has hts own reasons for prefer- 

ring to be anonymous, among which ts the 

desire that his Inquiry may make its own 

impression on the reader, with nothing to divert 
attention from the subject of discussion. 

The question ts serious, and he has endeavored 
to treat tt seriously, but ¢s conscious that tt may be 
alive with interest or deadly dull. If he has not 
made tt interesting as well as illuminating he will 
deem it a lamentable failure. 

He invites correction and comment, though ad- 
verse, tf only written in a friendly spirit. This 
ought to be possible, as we are all looking for light. 
We may sometime come upon a spine,—and per- 
haps a skeleton,—of fact pertinent and distinct 
enough to convince the thoughtful and tolerant 
student. Yetitis probable, judging by experience, 
that there will remain some persons unwilling, 
temperamentally, to be convinced; choosing dark- 
ness rather than light, because—well because they 
would rather be wrong than acknowledge error. 

The author does not claim as original with him 
every argument, or every test or criterion of 
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truth, which he has sought to apply. He ts only 
concerned that they be sound. He supposes the 
body of truth to be a common mine, in which any 
one may dig, and what he produces ts for human- 
tty. The digger ts only entitled to priority as to 
his own method of using it. So also this author, or 
another, may pluck out of the atmosphere any 
abstract truth he finds floating there, regardless of 
who first framed it. He therefore trusts the reader 
well not disregard any part of this discussion be- 
cause he has seen tt before. It may, if sound and 
true, be more illuminating in tts new connection or 
application. If the author were to give credit for 
ideas not his own he might find that the earlier pro- 
ponent was also a borrower, for as far back as 
Solomon it was a proverb that nothing was new. 

If the author knows his own mind he has been 
more concerned to tlluminate a difficult subject 
than to make converts to his particular view. 
Nothing ts at stake but the truth, and if errors are 
found and communicated he will be not only 
resigned but thankful. 

He may be reached through the publishers. 


Tue THeory oF Evo.tutTion 
As APPLIED TO Man 


(AN INQUIRY) 


(From a Lawyer’s Point of View) 


CHAPTER I 


DEFINITIONS AND OTHER BACKGROUND 


Preliminary Conditions. 


On the general subject of evolution as applied 
to nature other than human there is in existence 
a mass of fairly analyzed and differentiated truth, 
largely in isolated facts, to some extent verified 
by great names, awaiting as yet a solution which 
will take due account of the numerous exceptions 
and variations. Into this field, by reason of its 
complexity, one not skilled in that lore may well 
hesitate to enter; but human evolution, although 
generally supposed to depend on the same prin- 
ciples, is tested by quite different criteria. The 
hypothesis, or rather the assumption, that all life 
has one origin,—which is admitted to be as yet 
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unproved,—is almost the only common tie. 
Though often asserted in terms purporting to in- 
clude both fields, yet, as will be seen, it must be 
proved or disproved on its own facts. It is sur- 
prising how few these are numerically, and how 
bare and unconvincing they look when the efflo- 
rescence is trimmed away. Although the theory 
as applied to man is but vaguely stated, and as a 
general thing vaguely apprehended, even by many 
of those who write about it, it appeals not only to 
many of scholarly training, but also to a multi- 
tude having only the cacoethes scribendi and a full 
fountain pen; and through both classes its litera- 
ture has become immense. It consists chiefly how- 
ever of inference, argument and generalization, 
and therefore even great names will not save it 
from error and non sequétur, and the correctness of 
its results may be challenged by any intelligent and 
observing person. A few writers state their prop- 
Ositions in simple terms, but in many cases the facts 
are more or less hidden in a maze of learning; yet 
the bones protrude, the outlines may be traced, 
and on the whole it is not difficult to determine 
the merits of the argument. So the writer, though 
for a lifetime devoted to a different specialty, (in 
which however the weighing of evidence is a con- 
stant feature), feels quite at liberty to examine 
the results, using fixed premises, furnished by the 
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proponents themselves, applying settled tests, and 
reaching conclusions in the same manner as in 
dealing with the ordinary affairs of life. The 
rules which guide us satisfactorily in weighing 
evidence for other uses should serve in this, and 
following familiar lines such a discussion ought to 
lead to tenable conclusions. This is the function 
of reasoning, and if it is faithfully done the 
results should be inevitable. The teachings of 
science, however abstruse, are not for the trained 
scientist alone. Its benefits are for the world of 
men, and no one who is invited to accept its con- 
clusions is too far out of the circle to properly 
question them. If he hesitates to express himself 
it may be because he is unfamiliar with the termi- 
nology which has grown up around the subject; 
yet his very freshness in the field may enable him 
to see errors, of fact or conclusion, which even the 
acute mind of the expert has overlooked. 

The wisest scholars are patient with both in- 
quiry and doubt, being well aware that their in- 
formation is but partial, and that the conclusions 
of today may tomorrow be found untenable; but 
some,—usually the least soundly informed,—have 
resented differences of opinion, either as to facts 
or results, and have expressed themselves some- 
times in terms highly supercilious. Therefore the 
writer thinks it desirable to go still further to 
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defend the propriety of independent inquiry, even 
by laymen. 

As every one knows, the courts are often called 
upon to examine questions involving the operation 
of natural forces in various fields, such as elec- 
tricity and chemistry, which are only partially un- 
derstood even by those devoted to their study; and 
sometimes also questions involving mechanical 
principles highly complex and technical, such as 
those pertaining to the radio, the telephone, the 
graphophone. The judge is not in such cases called 
upon to make original investigation. He recog- 
nizes that as a field for experts, but the learning on 
the subject is spread before him, and this is the ma- 
terial with which he must work. For such an 
examination his general intelligence and experi- 
ence in weighing evidence ought to qualify him. 
It is some such attitude which the present writer 
desires to assume, and he does not regard this 
either as an intrusion into the field of experts in 
science nor as suggesting superior knowledge on 
his own part. Like the judge, he ought to be 
competent to weigh and compare the facts and 
conclusions of experts with fair assurance, espe- 
cially where all the supporting evidence is before 
him, and the question is only as to the proper 
result. It will be seen below how far the present 
writer is able to maintain this balanced attitude, 
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but at least the proponents will have no cause to 
challenge his method if they have an opportunity 
to state their own case; and when the work is done 
the reader may be relied upon to judge whether 
the facts are fairly interpreted. 


The Correct Mental Attitude. 


An “open mind,” in a proper sense, is not a 
mind with a hole in it, unable to retain convictions; 
and certainly an open mind is not a merely vacant 
one. An active mind can hardly be without pre- 
conceptions on a subject of common discussion. 
These may be hardened in varying degrees, from 
floating to final, and still the individual may be 
ready and willing to investigate and frankly con- 
sider a new thought, giving it credence according 
to its merit. An open mind, as apprehended by 
this writer, is one which does not rebel at a new 
contention, nor set up its preconceptions or con- 
victions to bar a candid investigation. It is prob- 
ably true that the present subject is novel to some 
persons, and open, as other new questions, to be 
proved or not as may develop; but this will be 
rare. It has been on the first page too long. A 
writer therefore on either side must expect to 
meet hesitation, if not resistance, even from read- 
ers not committed adversely, and must make a 
sane and also a strong case to be convincing. 
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The Literature of the Subject. 


Of the many writers dealing with the theory of 
human evolution only a few purport to state the 
ultimate facts on which it is founded. Perhaps 
it is too often deemed to be wrapped up in the 
underlying hypothesis that all living nature has 
one origin, and for that reason it 1s supposed that 
a general statement is sufficient to include human- 
ity with the rest. This is not true. A discussion 
of the subject, however general when it begins, 
always merges into special contentions when ap- 
plied to man. An example is the argument from 
embryology and similarity of structure, which 
can only apply to that phase which deals with 
humanity. The argument from archaeology and 
palaeontology also, while from the terms used ap- 
pearing to apply generally, splits up into special 
forms, as will be seen below, as soon as the discus- 
sion reaches the development of man. This ex- 
plains why the present writer, searching for the 
facts, can make only a limited use of the literature 
of the subject. Fortunately there are books writ- 
ten by authors eminently fitted for such investiga- 
tion which collate the materials on the human 
phase of the subject. The leading ones are “Men 
of the Old Stone Age,” (1924), and “Origin and 
Evolution of Life,”’ (last reprint, 1925), both by 
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Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn, of Columbia Uni- 
versity; “Human Origins,” 2 volumes, (1924), by 
Dr. George Grant MacCurdy, of Yale University ; 
and “The Antiquity of Man,” 2 volumes, (1925), 
by Sir Arthur Keith, of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, England. There are also interesting 
discussions of a more general character such as 
“Evolution,” by Prof. Vernon Kellogg, (1924), 
of Leland Stanford University; “The Nature of 
the World and of Man,” (1926), by sixteen mem- 
bers of the faculty of the University of Chicago, 
headed by Prof. Henry H. Newman, and “Man 
and the Attainment of Immortality,” by Dr. J. Y. 
Simpson, of the New College of Edinburgh. The 
present writer will have occasion to refer to a score 
or more. The learned books of Mr. Huxley and 
Mr. Darwin are almost at the base of the monu- 
mental literature of the subject, but they have been 
wrought over by present day experts, and fitted 
into discoveries more recently made, so that the 
substance of their contributions to the subject, 
corrected by newer light, is found in the modern 
books. Both of these eminent men dealt only 
indirectly with human evolution, using materials 
gathered in reference to nature in general. Mr. 
Darwin said in the introduction to his ‘‘Descent 
of Man,” (2d Edition), that its materials were 
selected from the notes and observations prepared 
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for his former books relating to nature study in 
general. That book does not purport to be a rec- 
ord of research into the origin of man. He himself 
says of it, in his introduction: ““This work contains 
hardly any original facts in regard to man.” On 
the contrary it is a discussion, as any reader may 
see, of what he deems the proper deductions as to 
man from investigation in other fields. He says 
of it, in his Introduction: 

“T have been led to put together my notes so as to see 

how far the general conclusions arrived at in my former 
works were applicable to man.” 
It is essentially therefore argument, inference, 
generalization, as distinguished from a treasury of 
facts. Indeed the chief discoveries in the field of 
archaeology and palaeontology relied on now have 
been made since 1871, when the Descent of Man 
first appeared. 

This writer has endeavored to maintain, in 
every reference to authors or their works, a respect- 
ful attitude, and desires that all such references be 
interpreted impersonally, as applying only to the 
subject matter. Every statement said to be de- 
rived from such authorities will be given, as far as 
practicable, in the author’s own language, but they 
must generally be brief, and lest in condensing 
injustice may be done, or from the quotation the 
intent of the author may not fully appear, locality 
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references are given which may serve as a guide, 
so that an inquiring reader may follow the subject 
as far as he will. It is only fair however to warn 
the reader that this suggestion is made chiefly to 
relieve the present writer from suspicion of unfair- 
ness in quotation or construction. The literature 
discloses such divergencies in the apprehension of 
facts, capable, a layman would think, of assur- 
ance, and such differences in interpretation where 
a layman would expect results to be inevitable, 
that perplexities and doubts are likely to increase 
as examination and comparison proceeds. 


CHAPTER II 


ANALYSIS OF THE IssuES, AND STEPS TowaRD 


A CONCLUSION 


The Proper Nature of Such an Investigation. 


The writer’s purpose is to collate the governing 
facts, and submit to the judgment of the thought- 
ful reader whether they fairly prove the hypothesis 
that man is developed and not created. It is not 
a part of his plan to compare arguments, or to take 
issue with the conclusions of others; nor is it with: 
in his plan to accept as correct assertions of schol- 
ars or scientists, however eminent, beyond the mere 
facts. It is supposed that people of general intelli- 
gence, not committed to any particular theory. 
can weigh the evidence and reach conclusions with 
at least an equal chance of being right. Indeec 
on a careful examination the just conclusion: 
ought to project themselves, and crystallize before 
the eyes of the reader. The Supreme Court of 
the United States, in an analogous case, said: 

“The application of familiar principles to the facts a: 
they are developed will direct us to the proper outcome.’ 

Even facts stated by proponents as fundamenta 
are sometimes themselves conclusions, and on be: 
ing traced are found to originate in mere surmise. 
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There are few subjects of which this can be so truly 
said. Skulls and skeletons, for example, used as 
a starting point for argument, are rarely discov- 
ered complete. Not only is their age or relative 
age usually a conclusion, as to which in some cases 
writers differ widely, but they themselves are often 
combined from doubtful fragments. This com- 
bination is known as “restoration,” and experts 
generally admit its lack of certainty. (See the 
discussion of this subject in a chapter of Sir Ar- 
thur Keith’s book on the Antiquity of Man, p. 
537.) In such a case it is not the skull or skel- 
eton itself but the fragments of which it is com- 
posed which constitute the original fact. It is 
also true that deductions often comprise a lengthy 
chain, each link having its own opportunities for 
error, and many trustworthy investigators whose 
facts have been generally accepted have ceased 
to be convincing when they began to generalize. 
Inferences, by whomsoever made, command re- 
spect only in so far as they truly conform to and 
explain the ascertained facts. 

Not only so, but to justify a credible theory 
there must of course be a series of facts sufficiently 
numerous to constitute a norm, and not them- 
selves exceptional ; also they must be significant, — 
1.e., of such a nature that just inferences may be 
drawn from them. 
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Thoughtful readers will eliminate, in the quest 
for facts, the many assertions of essay writers, or 
lecturers, sometimes very bold and positive, but 
consisting wholly of inferences and conclusions. 
Examples of this are the recent address of Sir Ar- 
thur Keith, as President of the Association for the 
Advancement of Science, in Great Britain, and the 
lectures at Yale of Prof. Arthur Thomson, now 
published under the title of “Science Old and 
New.” Even Mr. Darwin said, in closing his dis- 
cussion in “Descent of Man,” that many of the 
views which he had advanced were “highly specu- 
lative.’ ‘The most confident manner therefore, 
must at times hide profound doubt. It is now 
generally admitted that the principal pertinent 
facts (capable of constituting evidence) must be 
found in remains or fossils, and these are not re- 
liable if in themselves few or fragmentary, or 
capable of misconstruction. Because the origin of 
mankind is not only of great importance in itself, 
but has a collateral bearing on questions of faith 
and religion of real significance, it is important to 
know whether a theory is sustained by such a 
series of facts as entitles it to the rank of a demon- 
stration; or whether it is in such doubt as to 
be merely a hypothesis; or whether it is without 
convincing proof, and to be regarded only as a 
dream. 
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The Main Question. 


The central principle of evolution,—its nucleus, 
as it were,—is the “‘fundamental unity of life,” 
and humanity is said to “fall within that hypoth- 
esis.’ As expressed by Dr. MacCurdy, (Human 
Origins, p. 294), it is sought to be proved ‘“‘that 
humanity is an integral part of the animate 
world.” At present this is not apparent. Life is 
highly complex even in the individual, and its 
forms are multitudinous almost beyond calcula- 
tion. ‘There are five hundred thousand classified 
forms of mammalian life and two hundred and 
fifty thousand of plant life, says Prof. Kellogg, 
(Evolution, p. 8). To trace these and the many 
other forms of life back, by some satisfying test, to 
an original unit is the task of the evolutionist. To 
do this by a comparison of individual instances 
would be hopeless. It might possibly be done by 
series or chains of facts tending to establish it, but 
the verity of these must be proved by enough con- 
forming instances to show the reliability of the 
ultimate result. This is equally true whether the 
inquiry pertain to evolution in limited fields, or 
generally in nature; or whether, in distinction 
from these, it relates to humanity, which is a field 
of its own. It is conceivable that facts may be 
found so inconsistent with the hypothesis as to 
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leave no room for argument. If, for instance, it ap- 
pears that for any reason the development sought 
to be proved is impossible, or so highly improbable 
that the scientific mind itself cannot accept it, this 
will not only interrupt the chain of inference but 
negative the hypothesis. This is not a mere ab- 
straction, for several such instances are referred 
tobelow. — 

The present inquiry is concerned only with the 
evolution of man. ‘The argument for evolution 
as to other forms of life, though not here con- 
troverted, must be admitted to be as yet largely 
in the theoretical stage; but even if established, 
evolution within those fields concludes nothing as 
to man, for not only are the factors in the chain 
of argument different, but the governing condi- 
tions are not the same, and so the fields cannot be 
justly compared. Man has powers and faculties 
widely differing from all other beings, not only 
in quantity but quality. He has a body developed 
to a degree and of a character superior to the 
highest form of animal existence; he has a mind 
capable of considering, comparing, judging, will- 
ing; capable also of controlling and using the 
forces of nature, including the other conscious 
creatures; also of computing, analyzing, philos- 
ophizing; of speaking, singing, persuading, com- 
manding. He has also what we are accustomed 
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to call a spirit, with which he grasps those intan- 
gible things which most differentiate him from 
the animals, such as love, kindness, self-restraint, 
capacity to apprehend good and condemn evil; 
and supplementing these faculties he has also the 
transcendent powers of memory, vision, and 
imagination. It is assumed by many that all these 
faculties, though no part of his body, are grad- 
ually attained, with no new cause; but evidently, 
being of a different character from the physical 
body, this does not explain them. At most it may 
be said that this is a part of the theory of develop- 
ment; but as such a case exists nowhere else in the 
world that assumption cannot be accepted without 
proof. 

Prof. Charles R. Judd, of the University of 
Chicago, one of the authors of Nature of World 
and of Man, (p. 542), in an argument in that book 
designed to account by evolutionary processes for 
the higher qualities of mankind, states the dis- 
tinction in this pictorial language: 

“The inner experiences of human beings are profound- 
ly different from the facts and forces which are dealt with 
by the physical sciences. The laws of human nature are 
expressions of a higher form of organization than appears 
elsewhere in the world. There is nothing more complex 
or more highly integrated than human thinking. There is 
nothing more original in the world than human combina- 


tions of ideas. In every normal human being there is an 
inner world of ideas, and of recognition of values, for 
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which inner world of rational thought there is no counter- 
part in the world studied by the physicist, or in life below 
the human soul.” 


Dr. MacCurdy, (Human Origins, p. 431), who 
lays less stress than it seems to this writer the case 
requires on the higher qualities of mankind, says: 


“How old is man? This can only be answered by first 
determining what constitutes man: . . . An answer which 
should approximately meet the requirements would be 
that the human prototype passes the line into man’s 
estate when he becomes man both physically and mental- 


ly.” 

The facts as to man’s personality and its con- 
stituents are of common knowledge. If it is as- 
serted that he grew to this estate from a cell, and 
the fact and the process are capable of proof, 
and,—being challenged,—are in course of dem- 
onstration, the evidence must be broad enough to 
cover his whole being. As therefore the facts are 
marshalled the tests as to their sufficiency must be 
equally broad. If the germ of man’s distinctive 
qualities was also contained in the original cell 
this would appear in the course of development as 
naturally and inevitably as his physical structure. 
In our present inquiry then we shall look for these 
also. It would be futile to trace,—even if it can 
be reliably done,—the genesis and progress of his 
body alone; for if so limited it is animal, and not 
human, and its origin and development will not 
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answer queries as toman complete. Proof may of 
course be made in fragments, or by phases and 
stages, but if at last it does not cover the whole 
case the conclusion must be adverse 2” foto. If 
man’s mental faculties were not in fact inherent in 
the original cell, but came about in later stages, or 
by way of supplement, then they must have had a 
new origin; but this conflicts with, if it does not 
destroy, the theory. It will, the writer believes, 
clarify this subject if, at the beginning, in formu- 
lating our criteria of ultimate judgment, we look 
carefully at the relation of the superior qualities 
of man to his total personality, and see whether 
they are shown to be inherent or distinct. There 
are abstruse questions on this subject which we 
need not consider. We will use only our faculties 
of observation, and note undeniable facts. 

We are aware that man’s physical senses, as a 
whole, are not essential to the operation of his su- 
perior faculties, and these are affected but little, if 
at all, by physical incompleteness, at least unless 
the latter be so reduced that life itself is only 
partial. They may be, and frequently are, at 
least partly wanting, without impairing the men- 
tal or moral quality of the individual, whose 
personality,—so to speak,—is efficient without 
them. Helen Keller is an example. She always 
lacked two at least of the normal physical senses, 
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and to that extent her communication with the 
world was cut off. Yet her higher human capaci- 
ties were not reduced. On the contrary they 
seem to have expanded and enlarged. Com- 
pare her, as she is, with the same individual if 
she could also see and hear and speak. Would 
she thus or then be more or less than Helen 
Keller? Or if she had lacked or should lose one 
or more of her other senses also, would she not still 
be Helen Keller,—mind, heart, imagination, soul; 
and would she thereby lose her dreams, her aspira- 
tions, her hopes, her fears, her affections, her am- 
bitions, or her persistent and indomitable will? 
Who would be willing to say,—or to stake the 
outcome of a theory of existence on the proposi- 
tion,—that verified evidence of the origin and 
growth of her body from a cell would explain 
Helen Keller. Alexander Pope had a little, ab- 
normal, deformed body, but even in childhood he 
had an acute and investigating mind. It is said 
that he once inquired of an older lad,—‘‘What is 
an interrogation point?” to which the lad replied, 
“A little crooked thing that asks questions.” But 
who would say that Pope’s distorted and inade- 
quate body was Pope? Homer and Milton were 
blind. Beethoven was deaf. But would these great 
personalities have been altered if still others of 
their physical senses had been wanting? How far 
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the human body can be reduced, by misfortune or 
accident, or how seriously it may be handicapped 
when it comes into the world, without impairing 
the mind, or altering the inner personality, with its 
memories, its affections, its powers, it is needless, 
and may be impossible, to say. The writer wishes 
here only to impress the mind of the reader, as 
his own has been impressed, with the conviction 
that no theory of development can explain man, 
or even make any advance toward explaining him, 
unless, with satisfying proofs, it carries him on 
through and past the physical body and its senses, 
to and into and through those impressive capaci- 
ties and qualities which evidence his superiority 
to every other being, and which secure him a place, 
according to the scriptures, “a little lower than the 
angels.” 

Finding man then such as we have described, 
and convinced by our senses and our judgment 
alike that we do not misapprehend him, the prob- 
lem of evolution is to account for him. Where 
did he originate, and how? How did he become 
what he is? Where did he get his extraordinary 
powers and faculties? 


The Alternatives. 


These, the present writer conceives, are only 
two:—special creation by a competent power, 
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exerted from without, on the one hand, or on 
the other evolution from within, without external 
aid. The theory of special creation is generally 
stated by writers from the evolutionary stand- 
point in a closely restricted form, as if it could 
only contemplate the origin of humanity by in- 
stantaneous action. It has however two other 
phases,—one called by Prof. Lull of Yale Univer- 
sity potential creation, which is evolution com- 
mencing with a divine creator exercising his power 
at the origin of life, in the amoeba stage, and con- 
ferring on the cell the capacity for development; 
and the other, of the soundness of which Mr. 
Alfred Wallace, a contemporary of Mr. Darwin, 
was convinced, is evolution explaining the devel- 
opment of the human body, but assuming the in- 
tervention of God in the enduement of the soul. 
The latter is adopted by many who, with or with- 
out investigation, have accepted the evolution 
theory as it applies to the body, but do not think it 
explains the spirit. Neither of these is within our 
present field of inquiry, since both assume the de- 
velopment theory ‘“‘with modifications,” as it is 
denominated by Mr. Huxley; whereas we are here 
examining the merits of the theory itself. If it is 
not tenable as a whole then both these offshoots 
will fall with it. We return therefore to our 
proposition that the alternatives are but two. 
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They have precedent life in common, for the es- 
sential and primary thing called life has no sci- 
entific explanation,—either as to its origin or na- 
ture. Those supporting the theory of special crea- 
tion assert that life was altogether lacking until 
originated by a pre-existing intelligence having 
that power. This is adequate if true, but it is 
controverted by those who defend the theory of 
development; yet no explanation of a natural 
source of life has been found tenable. Dr. Osborn 
discusses the subject at length in Origin and Evo- 
lution of Life, but reaches no conclusion. It is the 
purpose of that book, as its title implies, to deal 
with this very subject, and to arrive, or aid in ar- 
riving, at a natural explanation of life, including 
its origin. To the present writer it is a pathetic 
book,—especially in its preface,—where the author 
reveals his utter failure to satisfy himself. It is 
like a cry in the dark,—a call for help. It is a con- 
fession that without light not yet available it is 
futile to contend that organism, which itself is life, 
can either be a cause, or a contributing cause, of its © 
own profoundest essence. The reader cannot fail 
to see in that preface the deep disappointment of 
an earnest but baffled searcher after truth, ex- 
pressed in his confession that he can find no satis- 
fying evidence to confirm this most vital assump- 
tion of the development theory. He says:— 
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“Tt is best frankly to acknowledge that the chief causes 
of the orderly evolution of the germ are still entirely 
unknown, and that our search must take a fresh start.” 


and he candidly adds: 
“T do not propose to evade the difficulties of the problem 


of the origin and evolution of life by minimizing any of 
them.” 

Other writers merely postpone the subject; but a 
few frankly state that, to this time at least, the fact 
of precedent life must be admitted, with no ex- 
planation. Dealing here only with discoveries as 
they now are, it is safe to say that in any tenable 
argument for evolution pre-existent life must be as- 
sumed. One recent author says, (Evolution, Prof. 


Vernon Kellogg, 1924, p. 111): 


“It is only life that produces life. . ..:) [herevisas 
great gulf between what is living and what is not, and 
that gulf creates the great question for evolutionists and 
non-evolutionists alike; the question of the origin of life. 
The thoroughly logical evolutionist . . . simply says, 
sometime, somewhere, some way, living matter, in its 
simplest form, came from non-living matter, probably in 
its most complex form.” 


Prof. Newman (Nature of the World and of 
Man, 1926, p. 191) says: 


“The evolutionist frankly admits that he knows noth- 
ing about how life began, and therefore confines his in- 
terest to changes in life after it appeared.” 


Dr. R. T. Chamberlin, of Chicago University, 
(Nature of the World and of Man, p. 52), says: 
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“But how did life start on this globe? That is a diffi- 


cult question, which cannot yet be adequately answered. 
... The actual beginning of life remains an unsolved 
problem.” 

Tyndall reached the same conclusion a long 
time ago, after careful experiment, and said: 


“T affirm that no shred of experimental testimony exists 
to prove that life has ever appeared independently of 
antecedent life.” 


—WNineteenth Century, 1878, p. 507 
and Mr. Huxley said, in an article on Biology 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica: 

“The present state of knowledge furnishes us with no 
link between the living and the not living.” 

Many continue to speculate on the possible 
stages by which life may have come to exist before 
its presence became visible or its effects tangible, 
but none has done more, if his speculations were 
proved, than to introduce another link into the 
chain of development. For example, if it is 
chemical in its nature the question must remain 
when and how its chemical properties were ac- 
quired. And if, as others say, life was imported in 
fragments from other worlds falling on the earth, 
its earlier origin still remains a problem to be 
solved. 

An analogous question arises as to the source 
of the amazing activity of the electron, and its 
mysterious power. Perhaps more remarkable than 
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its activity is its certainty and dependability, 
working out always like results under like condi- 
tions. Where and when and how did these quali- 
ties and powers originate? Prof. Pupin, of Co- 
lumbia University, one of the most eminent and 
successful of the investigators in the electrical 
field, is reported as saying on this subject, at a 
recent alumni dinner of the Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn: 

“God only knows where, when and how electrons were 
created. Having settled that question, mystery vanishes 
from electrical science and the rest is easy. 

“‘When man discovered the electrons he discovered the 
oldest and most efficient workers and the most law-abiding 
servants in the cosmic universe. 

“God created the electrons to be His assistants in the 
creation of the universe. It is the service of the electron 
which carries the human voice around the terrestrial 
globe; it carries the power from coal mines and mountain 
streams to our homes and makes us comfortable; it pulls 
our subway trains.” 

In this field also man’s investigations, though 
intended to establish origins as well as move- 
ments, must begin by assuming a pre-existent ac- 
tivity, and therefore a pre-existent cause, which 
he cannot explain. 

Beginning then, as we must, and as the scientist 
must, not with the earliest motion, but with the 
earliest au/omatic movement of matter, we go on 
to the next stage of our investigation. 
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The Proper Mode of Approach. 

In perhaps the majority of questions to be 
solved by individuals or society the field is clear. 
There is nothing to displace or replace. A certain 
series of facts is proved or assumed, and the prob- 
lem is one of inferences or conclusions to be drawn, 
and perhaps action taken accordingly. Here the 
case is different. For centuries children have been 
taught the theory of special creation; lives have 
been expended in its propagation, and hopes have 
been staked upon it. We lay no stress on the tech- 
nical burden of proof, but as on any other im- 
portant question,—for instance a proposal to 
adopt an untried system of government,—we 
cannot ignore the necessity of uprooting as a 
preliminary to replanting. We therefore assume 
that when a new theory is presented which may 
and perhaps will uproot the hopes and beliefs of 
humanity it must do more than raise doubts; it 
must adequately justify itself both by its facts 
and its deductions. 


The Essence of the Question. 


The earlier supposition of evolutionists was that 
the descent of man was directly through the apes, 
and that continues to be the popular conception. 
Mr. Huxley, who was Mr. Darwin’s chief sup- 
porter, indicated man as a direct descendant from 
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the ape, or from the apeian ancestor, which is not 
different. Since, in view of the departure from 
that opinion now, this assertion may be questioned, 
we quote the following from his writings on the 
subject, (Darwiniana, p. 151): 

“Nor, having got there, (to the acceptance of the gener- 
al theory of evolution), do they seem likely to stop until 
they have reached the center of the great region, and ac- 
cepted the ape ancestry of, at any rate, the body of man.” 
(See also Man’s Place in Nature.) But even he 
recognized the chasm between them, the link or 
links to fill which had not been discovered. As to 
the development of the human mind Mr. Huxley 
had scarcely a tenable suggestion; (See Dar- 
winiana, p. 161). But even his theory as to the 
line of physical descent is not now entertained. 
Prof. Vernon Kellogg says on that subject, (At- 
lantic Monthly, 1921, p. 585): 


“The biologist does not claim that we are directly de- 
scended from the chimpanzee, or any other particular 
anthropoid or particular lower kind of monkey that we 
know, either living or extinct.” 


And in his book (Evolution, p. 216) he says: 


“Man and the present anthropoids are descendants, 
along distinct lines, of some now extinct common ancestor. 
This ancestor has yet, if ever, to be found.” 


Dr. Osborn, in his most recent book, ‘‘Man Rises 
to Parnassus,” (1928), p. 84, departs from his ear- 
lier view of man’s ancestry, and says :— 
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“The ape-ancestry hypothesis is becoming out of date, 
and its place is being taken by the recent demonstration 
that we are descended from Dawn Men, not from Ape 


Men.” 

The departure from the theory of descent from 
or through the apes is therefore no longer in dis- 
pute; other authorities to that effect will be found 
later under the heading “Similarity of Structure.” 

It is now said by the proponents of the evolu- 
tion theory only that man and the present day 
ape are descended from the same stock. But the 
newer theory is even less convincing than the 
former; first, because it is not supported by any 
evidentiary facts, fossil or otherwise, for nobody 
claims to trace the supposed branches back to a 
defined original. It is an hypothesis, devised to 
fill out a gap in the argument. It is not convinc- 
ing, second, because, while it carries man’s origin 
back undetermined generations to reach a com- 
mon stock, it does not take account of the fact that 
the ape origin also must be carried back; and since 
both are said to have developed from something 
lower, the earlier ape also must have been inferior 
to the present one. An advance in man must be 
compared with a pro rata change in the ape. Un- 
less they advanced at an unequal rate, which can- 
not be known, tracing the two branches to any 
given point of time would carry them back par 
passu, and they would be equally unlike at every 
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stage. Thus the argument must be, at any inter- 
val, the same as at present, and the common stock 
theory leaves the question én nubibus as before. 
It may be said that this would not be true if they 
were approaching each other in either direction; 
but this is of the essence of the hypothesis, and 
must be proved and not assumed. It is a settled 
tule of logic, often applied in law, that one pre- 
sumption cannot be mounted upon another. Thus 
the contention that there was a common ancestor 
of apes and men is to the present time unproved. 
It is a branch of the hypothesis, and while its ac- 
ceptance ought to depend on evidence and logic, it 
is now to be regarded as depending almost wholly 
on temperament. It seems to be appealing or not 
according to the degree in which one is impressed 
by the argument from similarity of structure. As 
will be seen below, the present writer deems that 
argument for a relationship between man and the 
apes unconvincing, but it is involved in the as- 
sumption of the original unity of all life, and when 
once accepted that proposition has great tenacity. 
But it is proof which we are seeking, and convic- 
tion without it is no more than cock-sureness, 
which is not scientific. 


CHAPTER III 


Two PuHASEs OF THE EvoLuTION THEORY 
COMPARED 


Distinctions and Comparisons. 


The argument for human evolution is presented 
from two different standpoints, the elements of 
both of which we must state in order to get a 
proper footing for inquiry as to their merits. 

The first asserts, as will be shown below, that 
all life can be traced back to a cell or cells of pro- 
toplasm capable of producing all its variations. 
On this theory, as development proceeds, the liv- 
ing thing takes on one order after another until the 
climax is reached in man. Its verity 1s certainly 
capable of proof or disproof in the same manner 
as other questions of fact arising in the past. 
If, notwithstanding its difficulties, such proof is 
not made then we must reject the proposition out- 
right, or we are at the mercy of charlatans on any 
question of history. 

The second avoids these questions, and raises 
different ones, for it asserts that the cell or cells in 
which human development began were vo¢ capable 
of developing into anything other than man. It 
would follow that man was never anything but 
human or on the direct road to humanity; and if 
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in any instance or at any stage he departed from 
this normal course it must have been a mere sport 
or eccentricity. 

These alternative phases of the theory will be 
considered in detail below, and will there be com- 
pared and contrasted. 

It will be observed that neither of these begins 
with the origin of matter. Both begin with a cell, 
which is organic, and contains life. The move- 
ment of inorganic matter by volcanic action, or by 
reason of heat or cold or abrasion, which may have 
occurred earlier, is not evolution in any proper 
sense, though sometimes so called. ‘‘Cosmic evo- 
lution” is not a proper term, for it has no life in 
it. It is brought about by a series of known causes, 
but these are external, and therefore not within 
the scope of this inquiry. Both the theories or 
phases here referred to assume,—though not with- 
out argument,—the previous existence of the 
dead substance with which organism employs it- 
self. Dr. Osborn, probably the leading living pro- 
ponent of the evolution theory, devotes many 
pages of the most recent edition of Origin and 
Evolution of Life (1925) to the subject of inor- 
ganic matter, and entitles that discussion ‘“The 
Dead World,” and ‘“The Dead Water.” 

It is asserted by Henry Drummond, (Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World), that there is no 
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bridge between matter organic and inorganic. He 
says (p. 68): 

“This inorganic world is staked off from the living 
world by barriers which have never yet been crossed from 
within. 

“No change of substance, no modification of environ- 
ment, no chemistry, no electricity, nor any form of energy, 
nor any evolution, can endow any single atom of the 
mineral world with the attributes of life. Only by the 
bending down into this dead world of some living form 
can these dead atoms be gifted with properties of vitality. 
Without this preliminary contact with life they remain 
fixed in the inorganic sphere forever.” 


Such also is the view of Mr. Huxley, if we under- 
stand him right. He says, (Darwiniana, p. 315): 


“The plant gathers these inorganic materials together 
and makes them up into its own substance. The animal 
eats the plant and appropriates the nutritious portions to 
his own sustenance, rejects and gets rid of the useless 
matter, and finally the animal itself dies and its whole 
body is decomposed and returned into the inorganic 
world. There is thus a constant formation of organic 
life from inorganic matter, and as constant a return of 
the matter of living bodies to the inorganic world.” 


Dr. R. T. Chamberlin, of Chicago University, 
says (p. 53): 


“The gap between earth materials and living matter 
has not been bridged.” 


Neither phase therefore furnishes a theory of 
the universe. Both deal only with the operations 
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or movements of life. The intervening period is 
immense. Dr. MacCurdy says (p. 431): 
“The human era is infinitesimally short when compared 


with the age of the earth, or even with the era of life on 
the earth.” 


This leaves a wide precedent space uncovered, 
and even if the theory be proven, it is not ade- 
quate as a substitute for the theory of special 
creation, which explains both if it explains either. 


Limitations of the Field. 


Furst, therefore, the theory of human evolution, 
in either phase, omits the inorganic world, and all 
its history. 

Second, it must also omit the plant kingdom. 
No expert traces any feature of plant life through 
man, or in that line of descent. Prof. Merle 
Coulter, whose specialty is Botany, (The Nature 
of the World and of Man), begins his life story 
of the plant thus,—“There is a rather general 
agreement that the plant kingdom made its start 
in the water.” He closes with references to the 
present extent of the plant kingdom, but he 
does not even intimate that it was ever anything 
else,—nor that it could or did eventuate in man. 
The same is true of the book written by his distin- 
suished father, his predecessor in the same field, 
(Where Evolution and Religion Meet). In 
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another place we quote Mr. Huxley’s language 
indicating his view that man never passed through 
the plant kingdom. 

Not even Dr. Simpson, in his explicit and de- 
tailed description of the embryo, (see that head- 
ing below), includes plant life in the series 
through which the developing man must pass. 

Thérd, it must omit the reptiles. Dr. Osborn 
says, (Origin and Evolution of Life, p. 231), in 
substance, that of the eighteen orders of reptiles 
once existing all but five have been extinct for 
three million years, and the remaining five,—the 
turtle, the lizard, the snake, the crocodile, and one 
other less familiar,—are now no nearer the human 
line of descent than they were then. If we may 
take this as correct it results that, whatever may 
have been the changes in the reptile world, they 
ceased so long ago that they could not have en- 
tered into the human chain of life; or if they did, 
it is not indicated by any instance; and as we are 
avoiding speculation, and endeavoring to draw 
only inevitable inferences, this field may also 
fairly be regarded as outside the present inquiry. 

Fourth, by a like test, the birds must be omitted. 
There is a theory (held by many evolutionists) 
that the birds were, at some remote time, and 
through some unascertained group, developed from 
reptiles, and for that reason they are by some 
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designated as ‘‘advanced reptiles,” “glorified rep- 
tiles,” etc. ; but manifestly that cannot be true as to 
present birds, because the development from rep- 
tiles must have occurred at least three million 
years ago; (Dr. Osborn has taught us that it could 
not have occurred since). During that great 
period if birds were within the human line of 
descent there would have been evidence that they 
were developing into human beings, or at least 
into animals on their way to become human. No 
such instance has been found, nor even has that 
fact been asserted, unless by way of argument, 
so far as the writer can discover. If the birds 
have not advanced toward humanity in three 
million years a theory which contemplates such 
development is too remote and speculative to com- 
mand our confidence. That the elimination here 
suggested is not remote or fanciful appears from 
the assertion of Mr. Darwin himself. He is not 
always consistent on this point, but in ‘Descent 
of Man,” p. 244, he says,—accepting the authority 


of another: 


“We have good reason to believe that no true bird or 
reptile intervenes in the direct line of descent.” 

No kingdom of nature, then, can come within 
the scope of the evolution theory, as applied to 
man, if the foregoing be correct, unless the animal ; 
and we know of no contention that any specific 
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animal, other than the hypothetical common stock, 
was ever in the human line of descent, or definitely 
related to it, until we reach the anthropoids. And 
now Dr. Osborn, as has been seen above, denies 
that man descends from anthropoids at any stage. 

Yet, though this writer is unable to see why 
the foregoing links can properly have a place in 
the human line of descent, even on the assertions 
of the proponents of the theory, its scope is so 
broadly stated in much of the literature that we 
cannot suppose these limitations will be conceded ; 
and as it is our function to examine every serious 
argument, and inquire whether it is tenable, and 
what it proves, we must disregard all exclusions 
except inorganic matter, and start again with the 
statement that the theory of development follows 
one or the other of the two categories mentioned 
above, both of which cannot be true. To state them 
concisely we must inquire first, whether the evi- 
dence proves that all living things emerged from a 
cell or cells adapted to produce them all; and sec- 
ond, whether the theory of human evolution can be 
maintained if each order in nature has its own line 
of descent, and comes from a distinct cell, which 
can produce no other. This is no trifling distinc- 
tion. Beginning at this point we proceed to dis- 
tinguish these two phases, and to clarify them so 
that their elements and results may be seen. 
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The First Phase: 


This is the more generally asserted; (Osborn, 
Origin and Evolution of Life, Preface, p. x): 


“Our present state of opinion is this: We know to some 
extent how plants and animals and man evolve. We 
know, for example, that there has existed a more or less 
complete chain of beings from monad to man.” 


Kellogg, Evolution, p. 6: 


“Evolution means continuity; means transmutation ; 
the origin of the new from the old; means change, con- 
tinuous movement, gradatory development. It means 
genetic relationship, blood cousinhood, an all embracing 
genealogy of life. It means the fundamental unity of all 
life, however varied.” 


p. 221. 


“The evidence for the evolution of man is gained, just 
as is the evidence for the evolution of the plants and other 
animals, from the study of his anatomy, physiology, 
embryology, palaeontology, and geographical distribution. 

“From all these sources there are impressive testimonies 
to man’s oneness with all other life, to his origin by evo- 
lutionary processes from lower life forms.” 


Simpson, (on p. 40),—“‘Man and the Attain- 
ment of Immortality,”— 


“As a general statement it may be said that the results 
of embryology indicate the ascent of man from an initial 
unicellular stage, through invertebrate phases, and later 
stages, characterized by features that are now permanent- 
ly associated with certain of the lower groups, until a 
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form is reached difficult to distinguish from the cor- 
responding form in the anthropoid apes, which finally 
slowly develops into the distinctively human individual. 

“Further distinctively, toward the end of the fourth 
week, the human embryo has a form which closely cor- 
responds, in shape, size and internal structure, with a 
chick embryo at the end of the fourth day, or a rabbit 
embryo at the end of the eleventh day. . . . at this 
stage also may be noted the presence of visceral gill 
clefts.” 


And Mr. Darwin says,—after referring to the 
first edition of his ‘‘Descent of Man,”’— 

“This implies that man must be included with other 
organic beings in any general conclusions respecting his 
manner of appearance on this earth.” 

Seeking to comprehend this first phase of the 
question, so understood, we find at the outset a 
serious question of fact. It demands a practicable 
continuity from the primordial cell through many 
other orders, across kingdom after kingdom, to its 
climax in man. If there are breaks or gaps over 
which there can be no upward communication, 
then even if there be progressions anywhere which 
call for explanation, they must be within limited 
fields, or confined to distinct kingdoms or orders of 
life, and cannot apply to man. If a human being 
cannot, in his progress upward from an original 
cell, cross kingdom boundaries, then he did not, 
and no argument for this phase of the evolution 
theory can prevail. This ought to be answered, 
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and not ignored; but the writer has found no rec- 
ord of an inorganic element developing, of its own 
force, into an organism, nor of a plant becoming an. 
animal; nor any indication that other kingdom 
boundaries were ever crossed on the way upward. 
If there are such, they should be clear enough to 
convince the experts themselves; but as will be 
seen below they are not agreed on any. instance; 
and hence the rule of prudence, so reasonable that 
it can hardly be controverted, may properly be 
applied, to the effect that where the experts dis- 
agree the assertion must be regarded as not proved. 

Professor Drummond avers, in the language 
quoted above, that elements in a lower kingdom 
pass over into a higher one only by the action of 
organisms belonging to the higher; as (by Hux- 
ley’s illustration, p. 37) when a horse, in the ani- 
mal kingdom, eats grass; or where the plant, from 
a position in its higher level, absorbs and utilizes 
minerals from the kingdom below. 

If there are veritable instances to show that 
these gaps do not exist, or that, even in excep- 
tional cases, they have been crossed from below, it 
ought to so appear. These would show that man 
might, in course of development, have passed 
through all these stages, and to that extent remove 
an obstacle, though still leaving open the question 
whether he did. It is customary however to ignore 
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the gaps across the path of progress, and even the 
question whether they exist; or at most to cover It, 
without definition, by general statements, not 
proved. Dealing with the first phase of the theory, 
this question is vital, and will justify further con- 
sideration here. Mr. Huxley was aware of its 
significance, and of the necessity of meeting it. 
He asserted, in general terms, the existence of evi- 
dence to ‘“‘demonstrate the futility of any attempt 
to separate the highest plants from the lowest 
animals,” but even in that connection he not only 
mentioned no proven instance, but added vaguely 
that these two kingdoms of living nature have a 
common borderland which Jelongs to both or to 
neither, (Darwiniana, p. 236). Mr. Huxley’s only 
instance relates to the dividing line between rep- 
tiles and birds. This, the writer believes, is not 
pertinent, because Mr. Huxley’s view was that the 
reptiles and birds belonged to the same kingdom. 
Still less convincing is the theory on this point if 
Mr. Darwin is right in asserting, (page 40), 
that neither bird nor reptile are within man’s line 
of descent. Therefore, even if that instance were 
verified no kingdom boundaries would be crossed. 
Yet the proof, even of the crossing of that divi- 
sion line, whatever it is, rests on one controverted 
instance. This was ‘fan animal which, in its 
feathers and the greater part of its organization, 
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is a veritable bird, while in other parts it is dis- 
tinctly reptilian.” Huxley called it Archaeop- 
terix. But his assertion does not command the 
support of other scientists. Dr. Osborn says, (Ori- 
gin and Evolution of Life, p. 229), that Archaeop- 
terix was a bird, and illustrates it by a drawing 
which cannot be mistaken. Dr. Osborn believes 
however that there was somewhere in antiquity a 
transmutation from reptile to bird, but states it so 
vaguely that neither the fact, as he conceives it, 
nor the occasion, are clear. He says, “It is sup- 
posed that it must have occurred in Permian 
times.’ As to what this means in period of time is 
hard to ascertain, but Dr. MacCurdy speaks, (vol. 
2, p. 160) of “Permian fishes that lived twenty 
million years ago.” Having no more specific data 
we must assume, with him, that this is a fair 
approximation. 

As to the right of the instance we are consider- 
ing to be regarded as proving anything whatever, 
we note further that Dr. Hans Frederick Gadow, 
lecturer on Geology, Cambridge University, in En- 
cyclopedia Britannica (11th Ed.), though sympa- 
thetic with the theory of transmutation, is not 
convinced about Huxley’s instance. He says: 


“Archaeopterix was, after all, a bird, although still 
somewhat primitive, and the question what rank of rep- 
tiles has given rise to the bird is still unanswered.” 
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Since therefore the contention as to the develop- 
ment of the birds from the reptiles is not proved 
to the satisfaction of the scientists, or at least since 
it has not progressed beyond the hypothesis, and 
is not supported by proof, it is not to be expected 
that laymen will stake important conclusions upon 
it. Exceptional types, of which there are many, 
prove nothing on this point. The six-toed man, 
so often mentioned by Mr. Huxley as evidence of 
the effect of inbreeding, was followed by at least 
two other generations of the same kind, but is not 
even mentioned as a step in development. Even 
yet the race has only five. 

Eccentric forms are numerous, and there are 
variations within the several kingdoms as there are 
in humanity, but if there were advances from a 
lower kingdom into a higher doubtless the patient 
and persevering care which proved the variations 
among pigeons or among flowers would have 
found them, or perhaps by careful inbreeding have 
brought them about. The wonderful varieties 
which Burbank produced suggest that if a plant 
ever had, or could, either automatically or by 
guidance, become a bird or a beast, he would, in 
his long years of labor, have discovered it. 

Dr. Osborn, asserting his belief that birds early 
emerged from reptiles, searches for proof in the 
mists of remote antiquity, even to Permian times, 
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twenty million years ago or more. Of course a 
scientist may justify going back as far in time as 
evidence may be found; but there seems to be a 
simpler test. Evolution is said to be still at work, 
at least in the kingdoms below man. The Ne- 
anderthal age, in which nearly every palaeontolog- 
ical fact of any significance relied on is found, 
only ceased when the Cro-Magnon came, and thus 
is comparatively recent. If the facts are not 
wholly in the past, and therefore forever done 
with, there are living individuals now in all stages 
of development, and the theory can be supported 
any day by overwhelming evidence. Such in- 
stances would be easier tested, and more convinc- 
ing. 

Mr. Darwin found this a disturbing factor, and 
frankly said so. He was unable to show by in- 
stances the stages, or any stage, of such tradition, 
but devoted several pages, (2d Ed. p. 242), to 
showing that the absence of instances is no proof 
that they did not once exist. Considering how- 
ever that the theory of evolution is an affirmation, 
and not a defense, the present writer deems this 
inadequate; but the merits of that question are 
not involved at this point. | 

Still more serious difficulties arise if man, whose 
origin is under investigation, must be considered 
as a being somehow endowed with mental and 
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spiritual powers and faculties denied to other be- 
ings; for either in the original cell, or at some 
stage of its progress, the developing being must 
have been or become endowed,—perhaps in the 
germ,—with these capacities also; but where, or 
how, or why? If, as under our first phase of the 
theory, the outcome of a cell is not predetermined, 
nor predictable, nor in a fixed order, until the 
climax is reached, then it might happen that these 
high qualities might be found to have attached 
themselves in passing to the body of a dog, or an 
ox, or of a serpent. In that case Newton’s dog 
Diamond, instead of Newton, might be found to 
be the heir to all those riches. A theory which 
leaves so much room for doubt ought, may one not 
say, to be accepted with hesitation. 

Perhaps this subject has received undue con- 
sideration, but the right answer enters so vitally 
into the merits of the question under examination 
that the writer has deemed it desirable to follow 
it as far as it could lead. Unless he has missed 
something significant he can only conclude that 
there is no sufficient basis, even on the proponents’ 
showing, to justify the contention that continuous 
progress from amoeba to man, through other orders 
of life, is or ever was possible. If not then the 
first of the two phases of the theory of human 
evolution is not tenable. 
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The Second Phase. 


This seems the better reasoned theory. It does 
not trace all life to a single source, nor the life 
of man through a series of lives not necessarily 
terminating in man. On the contrary it asserts 
that each genus originated with its own cell of 
protoplasm, from which no other could develop. 
From “‘Bioplasm,” by Lionel S. Beale, we quote, 


(pp. 18-19): 


“There is indeed a period in the development of every 
tissue and every living thing known to us when there are 
actually no structural peculiarities whatever—when the 
whole organism consists of transparent structureless 
semi-fluid bioplasm—when it would not be possible to 
distinguish the growing moving matter which was to 
evolve the oak from that which was the germ of a verte- 
brate animal. Nor can any difference be discovered be- 
tween the bioplasm matter of the lowest epithelial scale 
of man’s organism and that from which the nerve cells 
of his brain are to be evolved. Neither by studying bio- 
plasm under the microscope nor by any kind of physical 
or chemical investigation known can we form any notion 
of the nature of the substance which is to be formed by 
the bioplasm or what will be the ordinary results of the 
living bioplasm.” (See Drummond’s Natural Law in the 


Spiritual World, p. 289.) 


Drummond comments on this as follows: 


“What then determines the difference between different 
animals? What makes one little speck of protoplasm 
grow into Newton’s dog Diamond, and another, exactly 
the same, into Newton himself? It is a mysterious some- 
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thing which has entered into this protoplasm. No eye can 
see it. No science can define it. There is a different 
something for Newton’s dog and a different something 
for Newton.” (Natural Law in the Spiritual World, p. 
289.) 


And, after quoting a passage from Huxley, pic- 
turing the observer watching the development of 
a single cell, with no power to control or even 
predict its outcome, he says: 


“One artist makes all the dogs, another makes all the 
birds, a third makes all the men.” (Ibid., p. 291.) 

“Moreover each artist confines himself exclusively to 
working out his own plan.” (Ibid., p. 291.) 

“The artist who operates upon matter in this subtle 
way and carries out this law, is Life. . . . There is the 
Life, or the artist or the potter who segments the worm, 
the potter who forms the dog, the potter who moulds the 
man.” (Ibid., p. 292.) 


Mr. Huxley was himself also of this opinion. 
Although he was, at the moment, in using the 
language we quote below, presenting a pictorial, 
and perhaps semi-humorous, view by way of illus- 
tration of the process of development, we are justi- 
fied in construing his language in a serious aspect 
where he purports to state a fact. He says (Dar- 
winiana, p. 5): 

“Man in his development was for a little while parallel 
with, though never passing through, the form of the 
meanest worm, then travels for a space beside the fish, 


then journeys along with the bird and the reptile for his 
fellow travelers; and only at last, after a brief com- 
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panionship with the highest of the four-footed and four- 
handed world, rises into the dignity of pure manhood.” 


We quote again from Drummond in respect to 
this. He says: 

“What goes on in the animal kingdom is this: The 
bird-life begins upon the bird-germ, and builds it into a 
bird, an image of itself. The reptile-life seizes upon an- 
other germinal speck, assimilates surrounding matter, and 
fashions it into a reptile,” 
and, quoting from Darwin, dealing with the law 
called Unity of Type, he says, (p. 292): 


“According to this law every living thing that comes 
into the world is compelled to stamp upon its offspring 
the image of itself.” 

The two phases of the theory then are essen- 
tially different. 

The leading authors supporting the evolution 
theory as to man, which is the only object of our 
quest, overlook or disregard the distinction, al- 
though it is as wide as the world. They usually 
assert, in stating the question to be solved, those 
features which harmonize only with the first, but 
some, in the same connection, describe the definite- 
ness, orderliness and law controlled quality of the 
original cell, and its progressive advances, in terms 
which can only apply to the second. They do not 
look favorably on a theory which affirms a hetero- 
geneous cell, with no positive or definite outcome. 
The writer regards this as the purport of Profes- 
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sor Newman’s discussion of the subject (1926) in 
“Nature of the World and of Man,” p. 398. This 
book was recently issued by sixteen members of 
the faculty of Chicago University. While its arti- 
cles are on distinct subjects, contributed severally, 
it is said in the introduction that the substance was 
considered by the entire group, at many confer- 
ences, and may therefore be safely regarded as con- 
curred in generally. 


“The orthodox modern view of the constitution of the 
germ plasm—a view based on an immense mass of con- 
sistent data—is that it is composed of large numbers of 
discrete packets of different chemical substances, probably 
proteins; that these packets are bound together in chains, 
each chain a separate chromasome; that there are prob- 
ably several thousand of different kinds of packets, and 
that these have a definite, fixed, orderly linear arrange- 
ment. . . . This seems to promote a particular specific 
series of reactions whose end results in an organism with 
characteristics as specific as was the original complex 
laboratory of chemical materials.” 


Professor Newman also says, in Gist of Evolu- 
tion, p. 102: 


“Strangely enough, we know precious little about the 
actual causes of individual development. Just what is 
the motive power that makes all (cells) grow and divide; 
just what makes one kind of a cell develop into an indi- 
vidual of one species, and another kind of cell, very like 
the first, into an individual of another species ? 

“Each fertilized egg cell is a unique individual, with 
certain determined potentialities.” 
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It is true that the foregoing, in its connection, 
relates to the origin of individuals in the history 
of a race, but it seems manifest that it states the 
author’s judgment of the capacity and definite- 
ness of the supposed cell in which the race begins. 

By our second phase of the theory, the cell of 
protoplasm which emerges into man seems to con- 
tain the same variety, or capacity for variety, and 
no more, than is found in human life, as it ulti- 
mately comes to be. It seems plain that, since its 
outcome is predetermined and inevitable, there is 
no room for substantial variance or departure from 
type, even within the period of development; and 
it results that the only variation possible in the 
outcome is as to the &énd of man to be produced. 
Even this outcome cannot be in doubt unless the 
predetermination, so fixed in respect to the genus, 
gives way to accident or uncertainty in respect to 
the individual. 

It results that the only significant controversy 
raised by this second phase of the theory is as to 
the “me required for human creation,—i.e., was 
it immediate or protracted? This would be im- 
material, on our present inquiry, if it could be 
decided, for the antiquity of man is not the sub- 
ject of our inquiry; but the proponent of special 
creation would have this much in his favor, that 
the intelligence and power which could instantly 
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create man would stand out with equal clearness 
if the like capacity were wrapped up in a cell of 
protoplasm, though ever so long in developing, if 
predetermined as to its outcome. Still more is 
this true if, in the original cell, to eventuate in 
man, there lay embedded those high mental and 
moral qualities which in the outcome distinguish 
him from the beasts; for it could never have been 
contemplated, by any wise creator, or by any de- 
fensibie theory of natural law, that these qualities 
might, in the course of development, move rel- 
atively fast or slow, and so become attached to a 
different being. 

To this point the discussion stands thus: the 
first phase of the theory requires evidence that 
man, in his development, has crossed all interven- 
ing kingdom boundaries; but this is not tenable, 
when read in connection with the explanations 
and definitions which accompany it. As to the 
second phase, on its own statement of facts, it in- 
dicates only a protracted period for development, 
and thus can be no more than a form of special 
creation. 

If, however, this is disputed, and proponent’s 
contentions are deemed capable of proof, we come 
to the kinds of evidence said to support it. These 
are in two classes, v1z., indirect, or inferential ; and 
direct, or factual. 


CHAPTER IV 


INDIRECT OR INFERENTIAL PROOFS 


The Course of the Human Embryo. 


The development of the human embryo is said 
to represent closely the course supposed to be taken 
in the slow rise of the human being from amoeba 
toman. It is deemed to be essentially a recital of 
fact, and is therefore frequently called “recapitu- 
lation.”” This is by many relied on confidently, but 
by others is only deemed pertinent, (see Evolution, 
Kellogg, p. 53; Where Evolution and Religion 
Meet, Coulter, p. 16). A few deem it, as an 
argument, worked too seriously; but its entire 
irrelevance has nowhere, to the writer’s knowledge, 
been dwelt upon. 

Considered on its merits, as an argument, we 
note first that beyond its own facts, in each in- 
stance, it asserts nothing, past or present. The 
nature of testimony is artificially ascribed to it, 
but it can be no more than an analogy. It does not 
profess to recite its own experience, nor even the 
actual experience of another. This would involve 
not only an implication of individual experience 
not unlike a reincarnation, but would also assert a 
memory. In the second place, giving it the effect 
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of a “recapitulation,” it seems to the writer that, if 
otherwise conceivable, it can prove nothing, for it 
does not always follow the same course, or pursue 
the same order. Prof. Fay-Cooper Cole, in his 
statement prepared for the Scopes trial, said: 
“Different systems of organs develop (in the embryo) 
at different rates, so that when one system has reached an 


advanced stage of differentiation another system may be 
still in the primordial state,” 


and if so an individual instance, itself following 
an unpredictable order, and moving, as to partic- 
ular organs, at variable speeds, can teach us noth- 
ing by recapitulation. Departure from normal 
order or character, or the probability of such de- 
parture, are rather an assertion that there is no 
definite or predictable course of development. This 
is even more clear because it is shown that certain 
anticipated changes in form are often omitted al- 
together. Prof. Kellogg (Evolution, p. 62) says: 

“Numerous stages of the evolutionary history are 


dropped out, and various SUAPES stages or characters 
may be interpolated.” 


Therefore it does not prove, nor tend to prove, 
development as defined in our first phase. 
It is also clear that no succession of forms in 
the developing embryo can possibly contribute 
anything authoritative on the present subject if 
every original cell has but one inevitable outcome, 
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—which is our second phase; for the cell which 
would result in a fish or a bird would follow its 
special course, outlined for it in advance, and 
would never become a man; and if each order or 
genus develops from its own cell, and follows its 
own predetermined course, then the human being 
never had a tail or a bill or gills, unless by a mere 
eccentricity of nature, which could have no mean- 
ing. This therefore must be as fanciful as the pic- 
tures the eyes seem to catch in the clouds of the 
sky, or in the blaze of the coal fire. 

Furthermore, if this argument were otherwise 
defensible, it does not disprove the theory of spe- 
cial creation. So far from supporting belief in a 
prolonged human development, from one stage to. 
another, each with its own characteristic forms, 
which is the essence of the evolution theory, the 
embryo argument, if founded in fact, seems to 
prove the possibility of immediate creation; for 
by it we have wrought out before our eyes the 
whole process of development to completion, from 
original cell to man, all within the human period 
of gestation,—not exceeding nine months. The 
like process is completed in other orders of life 
in much less time,—some vertebrates in a single 
day, (Dr. Bartelmez, in The Nature of the 
World and of Man, p. 443). Why then is it 


incredible that an intelligence, or instinct, or 
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chemical movement,—whatever it may be,—ade- 
quate to start those processes and equip them to 
continue over the immense periods asserted, and 
also competent to reproduce them within the brief 
period of gestation, might be able to expedite 
them to completion in a still shorter time? 

Not only so, but no writer indicates, or suggests 
any means of knowing, when or how the human 
mind begins to unfold, or even shows the faintest 
appearance of ever doing so. If therefore the 
supposed recapitulation accounts for or explains 
anything it is man only as an animal; but that falls 
hopelessly short of exhibiting the development of 
man, as he és. 

_ Therefore the numerous forms inherent from 
the first in cells of protoplasm on the ove phase of 
the development theory, or the fixed lines they 
must pursue on the other, both leave the embryonic 
argument erroneous in its facts, or partial, omit- 
ting the most singular and important of all man’s 
personality; or else it is merely curious. Whatever 
its course, and even if the supposed resemblances 
to other kinds of life are more than fanciful, they 
must have another explanation. But even if per- 
tinent, comparisons would be impossible. If man 
pursues a definite course from the original cell, 
as in our second phase, whether including or avoid- 
ing the birds, fish or reptiles, we would have to 
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know what that course was, and through what 
stages it came, or to assume such an order, even to 
be able to compare it with the growth of the em- 
bryo; but this would be reasoning in a circle; as 
Mr. Lincoln said, we come out of the same hole 
we went in at. Even more clearly would such 
a comparison be futile if the development of the 
cell is regarded as unpredictable, as in our first 
phase, for in that case its course is altogether un- 
known until its climax is reached in man. If the 
course of the cell and that of the embryo should co- 
incide at any point it would be accidental. A hit 
or miss resemblance here and there would not 
prove, unless to the very credulous, that man had 
ever been a fish or bird or reptile. 

Therefore the argument from the course of em- 
bryonic development does not support the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis, but makes its acceptance more 
difficult. It is neither sound in reason nor con- 
sistent with fact. The development of a human 
personality, and the introduction of a new being 
into the world, is indeed a marvel of marvels, but 
so also is the growth of a cherry seed into a fruit- 
bearing tree, or the development of a beautiful, 
musical, self-conscious bird from its ancestral egg. 
The wonder attending these processes may well 
excite our enthusiasm, but ought not to lead us 
into untenable theorizing to explain them. 
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S¢melarety of Structure. 


This is the second of the indirect proofs of the 
verity of the evolution theory. It is with most be- 
lievers in that theory, both scientists and laymen, 
the principal ground of assurance. Prof. W. C. 
Curtis, one of the witnesses in the Scopes case, said 
there of the inferences to be drawn from this com- 
parison: 

“Tf the evidence indicates that all species have arisen 
by evolution it is improbable that man,—whose bodily 
structure and functions are so nearly identical with those 
of the Mammalia, and particularly with the primates,— 
arose in a different fashion.” 

This is also stressed by other writers on the sub- 
ject. Prof. Kellogg, in his book ‘“Evolution,” 
urges doubters to visit the museums and make their 
own comparisons between the skeletons of man 
and anthropoids; and he assumes that this will 
carry conviction without further argument. Per- 
haps the most explicit statement of the supposed 
weight of this argument has been made by Dr. 
H. H. Newman, Dean of the College of Sciences, 
University of Chicago, who said, in a statement 
of his proposed testimony in the Scopes trial: 


“The entire fabric of evolutionary evidence is woven 
about a single broad assumption,—that fundamental 
structural resemblance signifies blood relationship; that 
generally speaking closeness of structural resemblance 
must be essentially parallel with closeness of kinship. 
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. If we cannot rely on this principle we can make no 
sure progress toward the proof of evolution.” 

Mr. Darwin himself practically staked the 
whole case upon such resemblances, in his discus- 
sion in Descent of Man, pages 36, 229, etc. To 
the writer this confidence seems remarkable be- 
cause the chief proponents of the theory now pos- 
itively assert that, although men and the present 
apes are almost identical, ‘bone for bone and 
muscle for muscle,” there is no relationship be- 
tween them except through a supposed common 
ancestor in the remote past. Prof. Fay-Cooper 
Cole, as to man’s relation to the apes, says: 

“Study reveals the fact that man closely resembles cer- 
tain members of the animal world in every bone and 
organ of his body. There are differences, but they are 
differences of degree rather than of kind. Those animals 
most closely resembling man are the anthropoid apes. 

. Yet it is evident that man’s line of descent 1s not 
poan any of the anthropoids.” 
Other authorities on this point are quoted else- 
where, and on this at present all seem to be agreed. 
Such is the explicit statement of Dr. Osborn, 
quoted elsewhere, from his most recent book. It is 
therefore deemed authoritative. But here there 
is a flat contradiction; abstractly, it is now said, 
resemblance proves kinship; and similarity of 
structure proves unity of origin; but it is added 
that experience and observation show that this is 
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not reliable; and that to find the human ancestor 
we must search in other fields, in some of which, 
regarded as hopeful, the resemblance is slight, if 
recognizable at all. The scientists are now prac- 
tically unanimous that the ancestry of man must 
be traced back to a time when, so far as can now be 
known, the branches were not even remotely alike. 
It is not even uniformly believed that the supposed 
common ancestor bore any resemblance to the pres- 
ent human being. As to this of course there are no 
means of knowledge, and could not be, because the 
common ancestor is unascertained, either in time or 
character. Even if this were known, it would not 
illuminate the subject, for it is uniformly admitted 
that individuals develop unequally, both as units 
and also in their parts. This circumstance is dwelt 
upon by Dr. Newman in his statement on the 
Scopes trial, from which we quote: 

“Those animals most closely resembling man are the 
anthropoid apes. A careful study shows that while they 
have specialized in their way quite as much as man has in 
his . . . yet it is evident that man’s line of descent is 
not through any of these anthropoids. It does appear, 
however, that both have a common precursor, but that 


the anthropoids must have branched off from the common 
stock in very remote times.” 


It is also stated by Dr. Fay-Cooper Cole, an- 
other of the scientists who offered evidence in the 
Scopes case, as follows: 
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“Almost every order of animals possesses some primi- 
tive members that have doubtless evolved at a slower rate 
than their relatives, and have on that account retained a 
larger measure of ancestral traits than have the more 
typical members of the group.” 


And, speaking of the embryo, he says (quoted else- 
where) : 

“Different systems of organs develop at different rates, 
so that when.one system has reached an advanced state of 
differentiation another system may be still in the primordi- 
al state.” 

It is not to be expected therefore,—or at least 
it is not essential,—that either man or anthro- 
poids should resemble the common stock, and on 
the authority of these writers it is unlikely that 
they do. Prof. Kirtley F. Mather, one of the 
Scopes witnesses, said that the indications of a 
common progenitor center in a certain creature 
having its habitat in Australia, which he said re- 
sembled a rat more than a human being. We 
quote from him where, referring to the period of 
five-toed and four-toed ancestral horses, he says: 


“At that time, too, we find the first record of a primate, 
that order of mammals to which the zoélogists refer man. 
This was evidently a small quadruped with toes ter- 
minating neither in hoofs nor claws, but with rather horny 
nails and with teeth adapted neither for grinding grain 
like those or a horse nor for tearing flesh like those of a 
tiger, but like those of a man for eating herbs, fruits, and 
eggs. But in general appearance this creature resembled 
a rat much more closely than a monkey, ape, or man.” 
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Dr. MacCurdy, (Human Origins, p. 311), 
holds a different theory of the common stock. He 
says: 

“Propliopithecus, a fossil ape in . . . Egypt, seems 
to be the ancestor, not only of the Simmaidae, but Hom- 
inidae also.” 

But this creature also was diminutive. Sir 
Arthur Keith however is unable to select any spe- 
cific common ancestor, but says (p. 730): 

“All who have made a study of the human body are 
agreed that we must look for man’s origin in an ape-like 
ancestor,” 
yet he has also expressed himself positively that 
notwithstanding physical resemblance the ape is 
not that ancestor. 

Dr. Osborn now contends that a supposed 
“Dawn Man,” of whom nothing is known, but 
whom he thus entitles, was the human ancestor, 
but dates him back “to geologic periods perhaps 
ten times older than any of our previous estimates 
to the close of the nineteenth century”; (Man 
Rises to Parnassus, p. 84); yet, except for a few 
rather rambling speculations, (p. 83), he does not 
furnish us the remotest basis for a description. 

Therefore there is no merit in the contention 
that structural resemblances prove or tend to prove 
the theory of development; and yet this seems still 
to be the principal ground of conviction, even to 
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those who in terms disclaim it. Dr. Osborn begins 
his book Men of the Old Stone Age with a chapter 
on the anthropoids, with many illustrations, but 
qualifies it by saying that: 

“None of these fossil anthropoids, either of Europe or 
of Asia can be regarded as ancestral to man.” 

By common consent, then, even the closest sim- 
ilarity of structure,—almost identity,—between 
man and the anthropoids, does not prove relation- 
ship by descent; yet it is said that it does prove 
remote relationship. ‘This is the more remarkable 
because it conflicts with the kindred argument that 
the closer the resemblance the closer the affinity. 

Dr. Newman says (Gist of Evolution, p. 65): 

“The underlying assumption of classification is that 
degrees of resemblance run parallel with degrees of kin- 
ship.” 

The present writer can find no sound explana- 
tion of this result, nor even any at all, unless in 
the supposition that the investigators have, in the 
ecstasy of speculation, completely lost sight of the 
fact that evidence must be found to support their 
hypothesis. Their conclusions do not, and the 
writer thinks cannot, fit any theory of a common 
ancestor. On the contrary, much of the argument 
of the experts is devoted to the effort to explain 
how the resemblances between man and the anthro- 
poids can be so great but mean so little. 
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By the testimony of many eminent scientists 
similarity of structure is the main postulate on 
which the theory of evolution, as applied to the 
world of conscious creatures, is rested. It is there- 
fore fair to inquire whether, having not a single 
proven fact to rest upon, this 1s sufficient to ‘turn 
the world upside down.” The only known fact 
to reason from, when considering the relation 
of man and the anthropoids, is their present 
similarity of structure. If there were available 
facts of like character further back they would 
either show a perpetual cleavage, equal to that 
subsisting now, or an actual approach ending in a 
merger, which would make the argument from 
similarity unnecessary, or a gradual departure, 
from the present time backward to the limit of 
knowledge in the past; and any of these would 
prove the theory of a common ancestor fallacious. 
But even if this were otherwise, yet the reliability 
of a result reached by mere argumentation must 
depend on the verity of the major premise, as 
well as the soundness of the links in the chain of 
argument; and to determine the validity of such 
reasoning, or of its result, we must be satisfied of 
the soundness of its fundamental assumption. 
This, as we have seen, is not single but double, 
i.e., it includes not only the fact of present similar- 
ity but also the general conviction that similarity, 
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close to identity, of structure does not prove a 
present relationship;—and similarity of structure, 
as a fact, to be used as a basis for comparison, must 
be taken with that limitation. We are assured, as 
we have seen above, by many authoritative writers, 
that subsisting similarity proves nothing as to iden- 
tity zow. That admission, with the fact of similar- 
ity, comprise twin elements in the major premise. 
Must we not conclude that for like reasons similar- 
ity will prove nothing at any stage, though traced 
indefinitely backward or forward. This being 
clearly true it results, as the writer conceives, that 
the contention that there is, or was, a common an- 
cestor is without either facts or sound argument to 
support it, and is no more substantial than a 
dream. It is a hypothesis, and contradicts known 
facts. 

As to man, proof of the evolution theory there- 
fore, unless found in palaeontology, is wholly 
wanting. 

It is remarkable that even Mr. Darwin, candid 
as he was, found structural similarity convincing 
enough to be followed even in the admitted ab- 
sence of other evidence. This the writer supposes 
him to mean by the words “general principles of 
evolution” in the following quotation, (Descent 


of Man, p. 242): 


“The great break in the organic chain between man and 
his nearest aline has been often advanced as a grave ob- 
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jection to the belief that man is descended from lower 
forms; but this objection will not appear of much weight 
to those who for general reasons believe in the general 
principle of evolution.” 


To the writer it seems that similarity of struc- 
ture suggests, not at all a common ancestor, but 
rather a common designer, who has utilized an ade- 
quate form for a diversity of creations. A man’s 
bones, to be used for traveling the earth, are suit- 
ably heavy and strong; a bird’s bones, for flying, 
are lighter, and contain larger air spaces; a fish’s 
bones, to make way in the water, are light and 
elastic. The fact that all are framed on a sim- 
ilar plan, to admit of ample breathing, sustain- 
ing pressure, etc., and to accomplish those pur- 
poses are bound together in a similar manner, 
would suggest wisdom and ingenuity, and if in- 
deed there be a superhuman creator, it would re- 
dound to his praise. A wise human being would 
do the same. It is not uncommon to find in the 
diversified product of a single manufacturer a dif- 
fering use of a similar principle. We recognize 
the same maker in his varied machines, but it 
would not occur to us to ignore their different uses, 
or to draw other inferences than that of a common 
creator. Similarity of structure vividly strikes 
the imagination. If it stood alone, and the nature 
or origin of humanity had no other explanation, it 
might be appealing as a probability on which to 
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found a tentative hypothesis, though furnishing 
no facts by which to prove it; but here we have 
man, as he is, before us as an exhibit, the prob- 
lem being to explain him. We are offered two 
explanations, one the theory of development, 
which is here under discussion, and the other a cre- 
ation by direct action, and the question before us is 
which is most in harmony with known facts. Some 
proponents of the evolution theory have dug deep 
for evidence, and have sought for light as earnestly 
as the prophets of Baal, but have had, as they had, 
no answer but an echo, which responds only by 
repeating the question. 

Mr. Darwin characterized, without detail, the 
general range of the arguments stressed by him, 


some of which have been followed by other 
proponents of the evolution theory, in these 
words: 


“Many of the ideas which have been advanced are 
highly speculative, and some no doubt will be found 
erroneous.” (Descent of Man, p. 244) 


Summation of Results thus far. 


1. Inorganic matter is outside the field of evo- 
lution. The essence of that theory is development, 
and that begins with organism. Therefore it is 
only a small part of the universe with which that 
theory or its discussion can deal. 
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2. Since humanity, which alone we are con- 
sidering, did not and could not emerge from plant 
life,—or since no such instance is known,—we, 
who are looking for evidence, and are not satisfied 
with mere speculation, must regard that kingdom 
also as eliminated, and the area to which the 
theory can apply is again reduced. 

3. Even if man could, under the first phase we 
have here discussed, have evolved from lower 
orders, the study of humanity, (other than pa- 
laeontology, which has not as yet been examined), 
shows no evidence of any being, in the ancestral 
line, farther back in time than the supposed com- 
mon ancestor; and even if that ancestor were 
known and dated there would yet remain a blank, 
of unknown and perhaps infinite extent, reaching 
back from that time to the supposed original cell. 
This still further reduces the field for the operation 
of the theory, or at least the field in which evidence, 
pro or con, can be found. 

4. Since under our second phase man is the cul- 
mination of a line of development commencing 
with a cell which could not eventuate in anything 
else, and every other creature had its own line of 
descent, the whole world of conscious life not ani- 
mal is also excluded. 

5. If our eliminations are justified we have, as 
established facts, an immense world, including 
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every field not within the development theory, for 
which we have no explanation, nor even a hint of 
one. In looking for a natural origin of things, 
as well as persons, is it not remarkable that there 
is not even a hypothesis, outside of special crea- 
tion, to account for so much of the great universe 
we live in? 

6. Since, even in the search for a mere basis for 
speculation, (outside of palaeontology), nothing 
worthy of argument is found except “the course of 
the embryo” and “similarity of structure,” and 
neither of these is convincing, it follows that there 
is nothing credible, down to this point, for the 
theory to rest upon. 

7. If palaeontology, which is yet to be consid- 
ered, can prove anything as to the origin of man 
its scope is also limited; for inferences from fossil 
remains can be applied only within the period to 
which they pertain, which is short compared with 
the demands of the theory. If fossils do not 
furnish such proof, then there is none of sufficient 
substance to be reliable, even within that limited 
period, and the theory has nothing but a hypoth- 
esis to rest upon. 

8. The proof by fossils or human remains, 
therefore, must bear, even within its restricted 
period, a heavy responsibility. The stress of the 
case on which the proponents rest their confidence 
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is here. Mr. Huxley based his conclusions chiefly 
on this class of evidence. He said, (Darwiniana, 
p. 239) : 

“Primary and direct evidence in favor of evolution can 
be furnished only by paleontology.” 
and in the Introduction to the same volume he 
said: 

“The fact of evolution to my mind is sufficiently con- 
cluded by paleontology” ; 
and Dr. MacCurdy (Human Origins, p. 313) 
Says: 

“The data bearing on human origin comes primarily 
under two heads, human skeletal remains and cultural 


remains. Human skeletal remains are the rarest and at 
the same time the most convincing of documents.” 


In another place he says : 

“After all there is no evidence quite so incontrovertible 
as the presence of man’s own skeletal remains.” 

Prof. Louis T. More, in his book The Dogma 
of Evolution, pp. 117, 118, shows in picturesque 
language the weakness of the case for evolution if 
there were no fossils, and quotes both Darwin and 
Huxley to the effect that the only substantial 
support for the theory is found in palaeontology. 
We use here his summary of Darwin’s position :— 


“He devoted four chapters to the discussion of Palaeon- 
tology, and made it clear that to his mind the discovery 
and knowledge of fossils is the evidence which alone can 
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change his doctrine of evolution from an abstract hypothe- 
sis to a concrete fact.” 


He also quotes from Huxley his view, which we 
reproduce, assuming it to be authentic: 


“In view of the immense diversity of known animal 
and vegetable forms, and the enormous lapse of time 
indicated by the accumulation of fossiliferous strata, the 
only circumstance to be wondered at is, not that the 
changes of life, as exhibited by the posztzve evidence, have 
been so great, but that they have been so small.” 


We come then to that subject in our search for 
acceptable evidence. ‘There is no better illustra- 
tion of the confusion in which the human mind 
floats in the effort to state prehistoric conditions, 
as bearing upon and supposed to lead up to hu- 
manity as it is, in line with the evolution theory, 
than the early chapters of Mr. H. G. Wells’ 
“Outline of History.” Mr. Wells is not a scien- 
tist, and 1s not attempting precision in stating the 
results of investigation, but he is an intelligent 
layman, and frankly expresses both his convic- 
tions and his doubts. The result, regarded as his- 
tory, would be laughable if it were not meant to 
be serious. As his work can scarcely be deemed 
authoritative on this point we do not deal with it 
independently, although, purporting to state facts, 
it undoubtedly has had an important influence in 
forming popular opinion. 
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We must then consider the evidence from palae- 
ontology as bearing on the theory of human evo- 
lution. Manifestly its field, expressed in periods 
of time, is limited. It can only begin with the 
date of the earliest remains which are distinctly 
human, or which are shown by evidence to be pro- 
eressing into humanity. Looking backward from 
that date, no presumption of a different form or of 
an earlier state can be justified. At the /atest 
extremity of the chain of human fossils there 
might be a presumption of prospective continuity, 
—if that would help the theory,—but of course 
not of development, or advancement. Manifestly 
when, following the chain of evidence backward, 
we reach the last link, there can be no presumption 
of an earlier change, upward or downward. On the 
contrary, the normal presumption applied con- 
stantly in other affairs is that there had been no 
prior change. But this we need not here treat as 
aiding in a conclusion. From that point backward, 
however, to the very beginning, there is nothing 
for the mind to take hold of; and unless at that 
point we should find ourselves in the midst of a 
series of clearly proven advances toward humanity 
we should have no basis even for argument. As 
such facts have not been found, all the theories as 
to what took place in the immense precedent 
periods of time pictured by many writers are mere 
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speculation. We already have the hypothesis, and 
are acquainted with the presumptions and assump- 
tions in its support. 

Truth, the proverb says, is at the bottom of a 
well. It may be hidden elsewhere. Sometimes 
men look it in the face, and fail to see it. A mere 
fact, if sufficiently defined, we may discover; but 
truth, as to most of its phases, is an inference or 
a deduction, and is often colored by the desires or 
the prejudgments of the seeker, who fails to recog- 
nize it because he is looking and listening in one 
direction, whereas it may be creeping up on him 
from another. This description is pictorial, but 
the writer deems it just. Such is the kind of truth 
for which we have been searching, but, using our 
best mental equipment, we have found nothing 
which would justify our confidence. 

We are still looking for proof,—evidentiary 
proof, capable of being recognized. In that search 
we come next to consider— 


CHAPTER V 


Tue Direct EvIpENCE 


The Field for Factual Evidence. 


Four classes of proof are relied on to establish 
the evolution theory. We take these from Pro- 
fessor Kellogg’s recent book on Evolution, (p. 48), 
but they are not different in effect nor greatly dif- 
ferent in form from every other analysis. They 
are these: (a) Proof by comparison of fossils or 
ancient bones; (b) proof by the course of embry- 
onic processes; (c) proof by the distribution of 
bones among the accumulations of rock and soil 
during the periods of earth formation; and (d) 
proof by geographical distribution. It is easily 
seen that (c) and (d) do not fall within the field 
of this discussion. The place where bones of hu- 
man beings are found may indicate somewhat,— 
though subject to correction by other facts,—the 
relative #me when man first appeared, and the 
approximate age of the discovered fossil, but as 
bearing on the theory of development the com- 
parison of an ancient skeleton with recent ones 
of like character indicates rather that there has 
been zo development during that period, which, 
as time goes in this field, may be very long. This 
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is no remote illustration, for, as will be seen below, 
it fits the discoveries thus far made. It follows 
that the process of development, if such there was, 
must have preceded the earliest of the series, and 
therefore occurred in a period still farther back,— 
as to which there is no evidence at all. The fact 
of development being the whole subject of this 
paper, the relative age of similar fossils does not 
help to prove it. This seems too plain for dis- 
cussion. We therefore think it proper for our 
present inquiry to ignore (c) and (d). We have 
already considered (b), and only (a) remains. As 
it was palaeontology which Darwin, Huxley and 
other outstanding leaders have regarded as the 
main support of the evolution theory, it deserves 
full examination, and a place by itself. 

To reach a just conclusion we must not over- 
look our major premise, stated and explained 
with its bearings in an earlier part of this discus- 
sion, i.e., that man’s mind and all his outreaching 
faculties are among his human characteristics, and 
must always be reckoned a part of his personality. 
His body is of course mortal, and goes back into the 
constituents of nature from which it came. What- 
ever may be thought of the continuity of his mind 
and spirit,—whether believed to outlive the body 
or not,—the individual is not complete without 
them. This we suppose to be conceded. We have 
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quoted in another place the words of eminent 
scientists stating it in more eloquent language than 
we can command. It is enough to say here that all 
recognized human qualities must be taken into 
account. What then has been found? 


Fossils and Bones: General Considerations. 


In this field, if anywhere, one might fairly ex- 
pect, as Huxley and Darwin did, to find convinc- 
ing proofs. Both theories of development men- 
tioned above contemplate two assumptions which 
we believe must, to support a practicable hypoth- 
esis, be found always true: (a) Every individual 
is traceable to a single cell; (b) single individ- 
uals mature at different times, and all do not 
survive to maturity. It must follow that in the 
aeons of time there were scattered over the habit- 
able parts of the earth skeletons in large num- 
bers én different stages of development. After 
taking into account destruction in various ways, 
and loss by shifting of earth surfaces, erosion, etc., 
there must still have been many left. These should 
indicate the stages through which they passed, one 
being interrupted here, another there. If the 
theory of development is sound this could not be 
otherwise; yet the ascertained facts are different. 
Férst, no fossil evidences are reported of develop- 
ment in different degrees; nor indicating that de- 
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velopment had been interrupted at different stages. 
This should appear by differences in skeletons, but 
every skeleton thus far discovered, so far as the 
writer can learn, is mature in form, though some 
are adults and others youths. (See the compar- 
ison of skulls mentioned in MacCurdy, Human 
Origins, p. 377.) 

Second, the paucity of known skeletons capable 
of throwing light on this subject is known and 
lamented by the biologists. Professor MacCurdy, 
(Human Origins, p. 327), says: 

“Scientists have often remarked on the paucity of hu- 
man remains that could with certainty be referred to a 


very early epoch; a condition which more than anything 
else has kept in check the science of pre-historic anthro- 


pology.” 
He also refers (p. 372) to 


“the danger of being misled by individual variation 
in a series so woefully incomplete as is our present list 
of fossil human skulls.” 


Prof. Osborn, in Men of the Old Stone Age, p. 
24, says: 


“In more than ninety years of exploration only three 
skeleton relics of men have been found in the ancient 
river-drifts ; these are the ‘Primal’ (Ape Man Java), the 
Heidelberg and the Piltdown; in each instance the human 
remains were buried accidentally with those of extinct 
animals, after drifting for some distance in the river or 
stream beds.” 
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Prof. Simpson, in Man and the Attainment of Im- 
mortality, (p. 105), computes that sixty frag- 
ments in all have been found from which partic- 
ulars of developing man can be inferred, ‘“‘and 
complete skeletons are very few.” It should be 
noted, incidentally, that multitudes of small frag- 
ments, supposed to be authentic, have in some 
cases been gathered out of collections of animal 
bones, but these are not instructive. Dr. Mac- 
Curdy mentions five hundred in one place, but he 
says they all pertained to ten individuals. He 
gives, in his chapter on Fossil Men, a detailed de- 
scription of the several finds, (116, Man Rises to 
Parnassus, p. 188), relied upon as evidence. Many 
(74), are Cro-Magnons. The other remains he 
describes are of datings impossible to fix with any 
assurance. ‘They are judged more by their sur- 
roundings than by marked differences in structure. 


MacCurdy, (p. 210), says :— 


“The first appearance in Europe of what we are accus- 
tomed to call the decorative arts . . . is coincident with 
the appearance of a new race, the Aurignacian, which sup- 
planted completely the archaic Neanderthal of Mou- 
sterian times. Physically and mentally the Aurignacians, 
as represented by the skeletons Cro-Magnon and Comte- 
Chapelle, were more nearly akin to modern European 
races than to the old Mousterians.” 


It will be seen below that the Cro-Magnon was 
the climax of human history, surpassing present 
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subsisting man, and wholly distinct in character 
from its predecessors. ‘Therefore his remains 
have no bearing on the present question. ‘Thus the 
whole burden of sustaining the theory by palaeon- 
tology must be borne by a limited series of in- 
stances. ‘his circumstance alone suggests reasons 
for doubting the soundness of a theory which ought 
if true to be supported by a multitude of remains. 
Professor Kellogg, however, regards them as am- 
ple, and observes, (Evolution, p. 232): 

“As we survey the imposing array of human fossils now 


on exhibition before the wondering eyes of modern man 
. we can plainly see man’s physical evolution.” 


If however, few as they are, they harmonize 
with the assumptions of the development theory 
they may teach us something about the origin of 
mankind. We note, to begin with, that at most 
these remains are in the nature of circumstantial 
evidence, and the rule in respect to such evidence is 
that it is only convincing when the reasonable in- 
ferences all tend one way, and the facts can have 
no other fair explanation. Our effort therefore 
will be to learn whether, applying settled rules, 
these remains are (a) sufficiently distinct to indi- 
cate different stages of progress; and (b) such that 
the latest in order of time can be identified as 
human. 
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Fossils and Bones; in detail. 


The discovery supposed to be earliest in time, 
although Doctor Osborn now places it third, is 
described as Pithecanthropus Erectus, or the Java 
Ape Man, whose period on the earth is placed by 
some writers at ‘‘from one to three or four hundred 
thousand years ago,” (Kellogg, Evolution, p. 
249). This find consisted only of “the upper 
part of a cranium, two teeth and a left thigh 
bone,” (MacCurdy, Human Origins, p. 313). 
The thigh bone was not found with the cranium, 
but fifty feet distant, and not in the same year; 
“at the close of the rainy season,” says Osborn. 
The cranium fragment is shown in the cut shown 
below. Later a part of a lower jaw and a tooth 
were discovered. Of course the effect of this find 
as proof of anything pertinent here depends on its 
being in fact human, or on the way to humanity, so 
that comparison may be made with it to prove at 
least one stage in progress upward. Whether 
these fragments had any human character, or any 
original relation to each other, is unknown. Prof. 


MacCurdy says of them: 


“Dubois (the finder) considered that the Pithecan- 
thropus Erectus remains all belong to one individual or 
species, but opinions still differ (1924) on this point” 
(p. 315). 
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And Prof. Osborn says of it (Men of the Old 
Stone Age, p. 77): 

“Some regard the skull as that of a giant gibbon, others 
as pre-human, and still others as a transition form.” 


After commenting on these differences of opinion 
Prof. Osborn adds: 


“There are, however, reasons for excluding Pithecan- 
thropus from the direct ancestral line of the higher races 
of man.” 

Since its authenticity is in doubt, and it has 
not convinced the learned in that line, it is hardly 
ponderable as evidence. Nor is it aided by rep- 
resenting it, in art and sculpture, as verified and 
reliable. Artists have drawn striking pictures 
of this supposed example of early humanity, in 
which the eyes, ears, mouth, nose, prognathous 
teeth, prehensile lips, augmented skull, and some- 
what human aspect, are the dream of the artist, 
the only genuine item being an undesignated por- 
tion of its skull cap. Many distinguished authors 
have done themselves the injustice to reproduce 
this drawing in their books. It is true that they 
do not assert the resemblance, but to the public the 
contiguity 1s almost equivalent to endorsement. 
Some of the most prominent have had similar 
drawings made under their own direction, and 
published with their works, which by most readers 
would be taken as a tacit assertion of verity. This 


SKULLCAP OF JAvA-APE Man as Founp 
(from Men of Old Stone Age, p. 77) 


Java-Are Man As PicrureD BY ARTIST 


(from Men of Old Stone Age, p. 87) 
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is not, this writer submits, an unfair characteriza- 
tion of the frontispiece of Dr. Osborn’s recent 
book, ““Man Rises to Parnassus.’ It is probable, 
is it not, that the public impression of the facts 
by which the evolution theory is proved is derived 
more from these pictures than from the details in 
the text.- Let the reader examine the cuts facing 
page 84 for himself, and judge how nearly this 
particular “‘restoration” is justified by the fossil 
fragment on which it is founded. 

It is remarkable also that the facts about this 
find, from which its whole weight as evidence is 
derived, should be so widely misconceived. A 
comparison of the exhibit with later discovered 
fossils, giving it its full effect on the mere ques- 
tion of antéiquzty, lends no weight whatever to the 
theory of development. The real question on that 
subject must be whether it was preceded by others 
in less advanced stages; and whether it was fol- 
lowed by others further advanced toward human- 
ity. On the sole point of our inquiry, i.e. develop- 
ment, we have no information. On the subject 
even of antiquity it may be said that to make 
an instructive comparison one would need more 
of the bodily frame than this exhibit furnishes; 
and no comparison with other skulls or fragments 
of skulls afterwards found helps us, because no 
two fragments are nearly enough alike, in time or 
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character, to be compared; and also because, being 
fragments only, they differ in relative skeletal 
location, as well asin form. But even if this skull 
could prove anything as to the race to which it 
belonged, its effect as evidence, on either the ques- 
tion of antiquity or development, must begin with 
its age. This is inferred by the proponents from 
the depth of the bed of earth where it is said to 
have been found below the surface. Newman be- 
lieves it to be very ancient, and says, (in his state- 
ment in the Scopes case) : 


“There is no proof that these remains belong to the 
same individual, or even to the same species, but they are 
all human in their anatomical character, and they occurred 
in fossil-bearing rock about 500,000 years old.” 

And Prof. Fay-Cooper Cole (in his statement) 
says: | 

“These bones date from the end of the Pliocene period, 
at least 500,000 years ago. . . . These bones were 
found in undisturbed strata forty-five feet below the sur- 
face, at a point where a river bed cut through the moun- 
tain side. . . . There can be no doubt that these bones 
were laid down at the time the stratum was deposited.” 


But it appears from authentic data that this is 
not correct. The locality is shown in several books, 
by photographs, plats and description. In Antig- 
uity of Man, by Keith, p. 422, and in Men of 
the Old Stone Age, by Osborn, (see drawing on p. 
76), it is shown that these bones were found on the 
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margin of a river, at about the level of its present 
surface. DuBois (the finder) “‘saw the top” of the 
skull and did not dig for it. It was visible, and he 
got it “by carefully clearing away the stone.” 
Keith (p. 424) also shows that afterwards a spe- 
cial expedition, sent out to investigate, found at 
the same place many animal bones, but not a ves- 
tige of human skeletons except a single tooth, the 
character of which was in doubt. Of this tooth 
MacCurdy (Human Origins, p. 316) says: 


“Should this tooth prove to be human Pithecanthropus 
Erectus could no longer be regarded as a precursor of 


man.” 

That these bones were not under forty-seven 
feet of soil, but quite open and visible, and prob- 
ably carried into that position by the swift cur- 
rent of the river, appears further from Professor 
Cole’s description. He says: 

“These bones were not lying together but had been 


scattered over a distance of forty-five feet by the action 
of the ancient river which deposited them.” 


And Professor Osborn, in a passage quoted 
above, (Men of the Old Stone Age, p. 24), said of 
remains found in this manner that 

“in each instance the human remains were buried acci- 


dentally with those of extinct animals, after drifting for 
some distance in the river or stream beds.” 
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Therefore the age as well as the human char- 
acter of these remains is in the gravest doubt, 
with the probabilities strongly against their hav- 
ing any proper bearing as evidence. The depth 
from the original surface mentioned by some must 
assume that they were deposited there when either 
the river was that much higher, or the normal sur- 
face of the soil that much lower; and as none of 
these factors can be known the assertions of age 
involve a nimbleness in guessing quite beyond the 
experience of the present writer. We will not here 
discuss further the bearing of this exhibit on the 
subject of man’s antiquity, but it seems quite plain 
that, standing alone, it has no significance at all 
on the question of development. 

An extraordinary departure by Dr. Osborn 
from some of his former views is found in his 
newest book, ““Man Rises to Parnassus” (1928). 
In Men of the Old Stone Age, (3d Ed., 1924), 
p. 77, he said, of the so-called Ape-Man, 


“We may form our own opinion from a fuller under- 
standing of the specimens themselves, always keeping in 
mind that zt zs a question whether the femur and the skull 
belong to the same individual, or even to the same race.” 


He now says, of the same remains, (p. 82): 


“He (Java Man) certainly had long, strong legs and 
probably short arms. He walked erect, he thought as 


man, he probably spoke as man, although his vocabulary 
was limited.” 
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This is mere imagination. Even if the one 
thigh bone was authentic, (which the Doctor had 
always doubted), the bones are only two, found 
at different times and places; they show no lower 
limbs; no hands; no feet; no neck or jaw; and no 
indication whatever of thought or speech. 

(The learned Doctor, in his new book, retracts 
so much, and shifts his ground in so many im- 
portant particulars, that the book demands some 
separate consideration, and this will be found on 
pages 117-121.) 

The next find said to be characteristic, and to 
constitute evidence of man’s pre-human existence, 
is called Homo Heidelbergensis, (dated as of a 
period which Professor Kellogg estimates at four 
hundred thousand years ago—Evolution, p. 229). 
In this case the whole find consisted of a lower jaw, 
with teeth. It is shown in a cut on a separate 
page, farther on. We may judge from this 
whether, by any acceptable test, there is evidence 
either of age, verity, or authenticity. Of this jaw 
Professor Osborn says, (Men of the Old Stone 
Age, p. 98): 

“From a fragment of the symphesis of the jaw it 
might well have been classed as some gorilla-like anthro- 


poid, while the ascending ramus resembles that of some 
large variety of gibbon.” 


The teeth alone are regarded as appearing to be 
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human, though quite small for the size of the jaw. 
This find also has been expanded by an accommo- 
dating artist into a massive head having quite a 
human appearance, in which the only feature not 
imaginary is the jaw, and the character of that is 
greatly improved by fitting it out with heavy 
overhanging lips, and adorning it with side whis- 
kers. This of course adds nothing to its eviden- 
tiary value, for it is the jaw alone which can be 
regarded as pertinent, and its weight as evidence 
will be nz/ unless its age, its human character, and 
its relation to other bones of head or body, and 
also its relation to other fossils of earlier or later 
date with which it can be compared on the ques- 
tion of development from something inferior, 
can be known or fairly inferred. We have already 
quoted from Professor Osborn the opinion that 
bones of this character drifted in river and stream 
beds for some distance, and were then buried acci- 
dentally with the bones of extinct animals. 
Whether this is true of this instance or not, it re- 
mains true that it is accompanied by no circum- 
stance which can possibly increase its individual 
weight as evidence; and without comparison it 
proves nothing, at least as to development. 

In the Heidelberg case, as in that of the Ape 
Man, the facts of locality and surroundings, 
though vital, (as establishing dating and age), 


HEIDELBERG JAW As FounpD 


(from Men of Old Stone Age, p. 98) 


Artist’s DRAWING OF HEIDELBERG MAn 
(from Men of Old Stone Age, p. 107) 
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seem to be lamentably misconceived. Professor 
Newman says of it: 

“Tt is based upon a single jaw in an excellent state of 
preservation, with all teeth in place. The strong points 
about this find are first that it was found in a stratum 


whose age had been well established ; and second, that its 
discoverer ranks among the leading experts in the field.” 


As to the place and circumstances of the dis: 
covery the particulars given in the authentic 
books mentioned above are to the contrary. As- 
suming them to be correct, they show that this 
jaw was not found ‘“‘in a stratum whose age had 
been well established,” but in a gravel bed, which 
had been in course of excavation for many years. 
Osborn says of it, (Men of the Old Stone Age, p. 
98): 

“The jaw had evidently drifted down with the river 
sands, and had become separated from the skull.” 

It plainly belongs in the general class referred 
to by Professor Osborn, as quoted above. 

Dr. Osborn, Man Rises to Parnassus, pp. 87, 
88, now places the so-called Heidelberg back in 
history some nine hundred thousand years, and 
makes him one of the “first comers” of the Nean- 
derthals. In his former book he placed the Nean- 
derthal beginnings at one hundred thousand B. C.; 
(see reference elsewhere). The addition of eight 
hundred thousand years to their residence in the 
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world seems to Dr. Osborn now to be justified by 
the same evidence as his former low estimate. 
Thus the world is invited to accept a theory, 
though only of antiquity, based on evidence which 
proves nothing definite or convincing, even to its 
proponents. 

The third find, assumed to be typical and char- 
acteristic, is called ““Eoanthropus Dawsoni,” usu- 
ally designated as the Piltdown Man. This find 
consisted of fragments of one or more skulls — 
gathered out of refuse heaps, partly by a workman 
and partly by the gentleman whose name it bears, 
—a lawyer by profession, though by taste and 
cultivation an antiquarian. ‘They were not in 
contact, nor found at the same time. Several 
years elapsed between the finding of the first and 
last of the bones which are correlated to form this 
exhibit. The particulars are recited in Mr. Daw- 
son’s own language in Sir Arthur Keith’s book 
on The Antiquity of Man, p. 491. These bones 
are shown in a cut with appropriate references, on 
a later page. The right half of the lower jaw 
with two teeth was dug out of a sand bank near 
by, but not at the same time with the other 
fragments. Nine fragments of a skull, picked 
out of this gravel bed or from refuse heaps 
near by, with the broken jaw, were skilfully fitted 
together by an expert, but it is said in MacCurdy’s 
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book on Human Origins, Vol. 1, p. 334, that he 
had difficulty in the matter of articulation. The 
result leaves many of those who have examined it 
unsatisfied, and the opinion prevails that while 
fragments of the upper skull appear to be human 
the jaw is that of an ape; (see the discussion in 
Human Origins, MacCurdy, Vol. 1, pp. 323- 
325); there the author warningly says, (p. 334): 


“In dealing with the contents of a gravel bed it is easy 
to overestimate the importance of proximity. . . . There 
is abundant opportunity for chance association. In any 
event association can never be made to take the place of 
articulation.” 


The items comprising this find are among those 
specially mentioned by Professor Osborn in the 
passage quoted above as having drifted into the 
position where they were found in flowing streams, 
and accidentally buried with the bones of extinct 
animals. He (Men of the Old Stone Age, p. 
132) uses this language: 


“The section of the gravel bed indicates that the re- 
mains of the Piltdown Man were washed down with other 
fossils by a shallow stream charged with dark brown 
gravel and unmarked flints.” 


Professor Osborn says of this restoration (Men of 
the Old Stone Age, p. 144, 1924,—latest edi- 
tion): 
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“Very recently the jaw of the Piltdown Man has been 
re-examined, and referred by more than one expert to a 
fully developed adult chimpanzee.” 


This, from such a source, should be well-nigh 
conclusive; but here again Dr. Osborn, after ad- 
hering for more than thirty years to the views ex- 
pressed above, now convinces himself, on the same 
evidence, that this aggregation of scattered frag- 
ments belonged to the same individual. He also 
sets it back to a date more than a million B. C., p. 
61, Man Rises to Parnassus. He purports to found 
this reversed opinion chiefly in the discovery of the 
remains of a “second Piltdown man.” But this 
states the new discovery much too broadly. ‘The 
second find, as described by him on that page, con- 
sisted only of (1) a lower molar tooth; (2) a bit 
of bone of the forehead near the right eyebrow; 
(3) the middle part of an occipital bone of the 
skull. These fragments were found about ten 
years later, some two miles distant from the point 
of the earlier discovery; and of course they did not, 
(unless the tooth), affect in the least the lower 
jaw, which Dr. Osborn had earlier said was found 
to belong to a chimpanzee. Here also the artist, 
with his skilled but too partisan pencil, has pro- 
duced a fairly human looking picture, in which the 
parts lacking are supplied to produce the desired 
result, and the defects in adaptation between the 


PitTDowN FRAGMEnTs As Founp: Cranium AnD Lower Jaw 
(from Human Origins, p. 326) 


Artist’s DRAWING OF PILTDOWN Man 
(from Men of Old Stone Age, p. 145) 
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skull fragments and the jaw fragments are entirely 
obscured by fleshy cheeks and ample hair. This 
drawing is also reproduced in some authoritative 
books on evolution, and constitutes with many 
superficial readers evidence that prehistoric man is 
here reliably indicated. A comparison between 
the fragments found and the restoration may be 
made by a glance at the cuts facing page 94. 

Another skeletal find, in this chain of proof, 
consists of remains discovered at Broken Hill, 
Rhodesia. ‘These are dealt with by many leading 
writers as materia] links in the chain of evidence. 
Sir Arthur Keith, in the newest edition of his 
work, The Antiquity of Man (1925), devotes an 
entire chapter (40 pages) to it, but he has certainly 
overlooked the more than doubtful features at- 
tending this discovery, as related in contemporary 
articles. These bones were found in 1921 in a 
cave filled with masses of animal bones and other 
debris. ‘That they are entitled to no weight as 
evidence is shown by the circumstances of their 
discovery. It was described in the Atlantic 
Monthly of 1922, p. 454, by Prof. C. Elliott 
Smith, who is referred to by Dr. MacCurdy as “a 
very high authority on the human mind,” and who 
took an active part in the examination and classi- 
fication of the Piltdown fragments. After describ- 
ing the Broken Hill remains, he said: 
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“If it were not for the fact that originally there had 
been a cleft in the roof of the cave, just above the place 
where the skull was found, we might have drawn the con- 
clusion,” etc., etc. “But the cleft does leave open the 
possibility of the human being having fallen into the cave 
at a more recent period.” 


We do not understand the word “human” in that 
connection to mean more than that the author was 
disposed to treat them as such, notwithstanding 
the doubts he evidently felt. Describing the 
bones, he says they consisted of “an almost com- 
plete skull, without the lower jaw, a sacral bone 
and tibia, and the two ends of a femur.” Char- 
acterizing this skull, Professor Smith says: 

“The enormous eye-brow ridges are bigger even than 
those of the most archaic member of the Java Ape Man, 


and in the extent and form of their lateral extension the 
condition found in man’s most simian relative, the goril- 


Lae 

The mental attitude which led Professor Smith 
nevertheless to proclaim them human is not stated. 
Perhaps prejudgment was a part of the argument. 
The conceded facts, however, leave these bones 
subject to such a doubt as to authenticity, as well 
as age, as to eliminate them as evidence, under 
settled rules. Of similar misadventures in this 
field of inference Professor MacCurdy says, (p. 
333), “Nature has set many a trap for the 
scientist: Professor Keith, in “Antiquity of 
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Man,” pp. 379 and 380, says, of the contents of 
the cave where these bones were found, that it 
contained ‘hundreds of tons” of bones, which 
were being dug out for lime. 

There are also illustrations of the feeble nature 
of conclusions in this field arising currently, and 
some are of a character which might be expected 
to check the enthusiasm of those who find so easily 
a basis for their faith. A very recent case is re- 
ported in the newspapers of the day in respect to 
a tooth found in 1922 in an ancient river bed in 
Nebraska, supposed until now to prove the exist- 
ence of pre-historic man in America. The names 
of a number of eminent scientists and scientific 
organizations said to have accepted it as genuine 
are given, but these are not mentioned here, as 
the details are not yet official. It has just been 
learned, the dispatches now state, that a num- 
ber of similar teeth have just been found in asso- 
ciation with the remains of an ordinary pig. 
Whether in all respects authentic or not, this will 
fairly illustrate the sound basis of Dr. MacCurdy’s 
warning. 

The period of time covered by the foregoing 
early instances, comprising the whole palaeonto- 
logical evidence supporting the theory of human 
development from the dating of the earliest fossil 
to the period of the Neanderthal mentioned be- 
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low, is estimated by Professor Kellogg at approxi- 
mately four hundred thousand years; and this 1s 
the time stated as prehistoric by H. G. Wells in his 
Outline of History. Dr. Osborn now puts it at 
more than a million years. The time elapsed 
between the dates of the several examples must 
then, if averaged, be about three thousand cen- 
turies. If they were in fact closer together, which 
cannot be known, they would be even more uncon- 
vincing by reason of the immense period interven- 
ing between the latest of these and the next sig- 
nificant event, which was the appearance of the 
Neanderthal. Dr. Osborn, in his newest book, 
mentioned above, complicates the course of events 
heretofore agreed upon among scientists by placing 
the origin of the Neanderthal nearly a million 
years earlier, (p. 24): by placing the Piltdown 
Man, (he of the Chimpanzee jaw), first; the 
Heidelberg second; the Ape Man third,—(about 
the middle of the Old Stone Age,—page 83); 
omitting the Rhodesian Exhibit. The effort to 
visualize these periods, coupled with a moderate 
amount of reflection on the character of the ex- 
hibits themselves, with the expressed doubts of 
the verity of either the fossils or the dating, indi- 
cate the unconvincing character of the case thus 
far made, either for the antiquity of man or to 
prove that he evolved from any earlier form. 
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The lack of any reliable standard for the meas- 
urement of time, and the hap-hazard nature of 
estimates, are illustrated by Sir Arthur Keith’s 
elucidation of his method of computation; (An- 
tiquity of Man, p. 713). Sir Arthur is more can- 
did than is usual with a man whose scientific stand- 
ing gives his ¢pse dixzt an evidentiary value. He 
permits us to watch him think;—“‘to see,” as it 
were, “the wheels go round.” ‘This is comforting 
to laymen, for it convinces us that the guessing of 
a scholar is as inconclusive as that of a tenderfoot. 
Certainly this is guessing; or, if that seems too cold 
a term, certainly it is not science, for that implies 
at least a measure of certitude: we quote from him 
the following :— 


“In seeking for the ancestral form of our breeds of 
dogs, of horses, of cattle, we select one of a generalized 
and ancient type, such as we conceive might have become 
modified into various modern breeds. We must apply 
the same method to the elucidation of human races. If we 
search the present world for the type of man who is most 
likely to serve as a common ancestor for both African and 
European we find the nearest approach to the subject of 
our search in the aboriginal Australian. . . . If then 
we accept the Australian native as the nearest approach 
to the common ancestor of modern mankind can we form 
any conception of the length of time which would be re- 
quired to produce the African on the one hand and the 
European on the other, from the Australian type? . 

A human type changes very slowly. Therefore we must 
make a liberal allowance of time for the mere differentia- 
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tion of the modern type of man into distinct racial forms. 

. I do not think that any period less than the whole 
length of the Pleistocene period, even if we estimate its 
duration at half a million years,” etc., etc. 


To a lawyer, accustomed to be called upon 
for tenable reasons for the faith that is in him, 
this looks crude. Having infinity to work with, 
both in time and space, Sir Arthur seems disposed 
to use it all. But even if it admitted of a test 
of any kind, it is plain that either Sir Arthur and 
his confreres in science are wrong about nearly 
everything, for scarcely a single starting point 
of fact meets the views of other experts. Most of 
them controvert the assumption of the Australian 
as the type of common ancestor. Doubtless Dr. 
Keith himself would be happy, if he could, to 
suggest a more convincing method of time meas- 
urement. The fact that he knows of none, but is 
able to convince himself by a plan capable of no 
defense at all, indicates how little there is of a 
reliable character to prove even the antiquity of 
man. Still less dependable, or at least no more, 
do we find the data supposed to prove that man de- 
veloped from a cell of protoplasm. The defection 
of Dr. Osborn from the ranks of the conservatives, 
and his new plan, sometimes varied, of reckoning 
time by multiples of a hundred centuries, is an- 
other proof that time means little to the scientist. 
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The human mind can scarcely grasp, and cer- 
tainly cannot apprehend, the immense time pe- 
riods, on the evolutionary hypothesis, within which 
there are no known remains of a factual char- 
acter to support the theory of development. The 
dating of the earliest skeletal remains having 
any appearance of continuity is from the dis- 
covery of an incomplete skeleton designated as 
the Neanderthal man. This is regarded by pro- 
ponents of the theory as specially important be- 
cause other skeletons or fragments, chiefly the lat- 
ter, (some sixty in all—see Professor Simpson in 
Man and the Attainment of Immortality), were 
found years afterwards which it is said indicate 
a race or related races which continued to exist 
over a period estimated by Kellogg, (Evolution, 
p. 229), to commence not far from four hundred 
thousand years ago; (Keith’s chart, p. 733, about 
one hundred and fifty thousand; Osborn, Pref., 
Men of the Old Stone Age, Pref. from one hun- 
dred thousand B.C.; the same estimates, after three 
more years of reflection, nine hundred thousand; 
Professor Simpson, in Man and the Attainment of 
Immortality, p. 102, fifty thousand) ; and this it is 
said continued to the time of the coming of the 
Cro-Magnon man, perhaps twenty-five thousand 
years ago, or possibly fifteen thousand, or even less. 
Estimates of time vary greatly, and while we get 
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from them an impression of guess-work which has 
not the appearance of science, we need not specu- 
late on the reliability of any of them. We are 
concerned here only to find and state the evi- 
dentiary facts, from which the intelligent investi- 
gator can judge for himself whether these bones 
were human, or in the human line of descent; or 
whether any of them showed tokens of develop- 
ment into man from something lower. It is not 
unreasonable however to suggest that these great 
time periods, having the effect to scatter still more 
thinly the rare items of factual evidence, tend to 
increase our doubt of the verity of a theory so 
weakly supported. They seem to indicate a desire 
to confirm the theory by analogy to the immense 
periods prevailing in our discussion of geology, 
but with the result to fritter away the items of 
evidence, and impress the reader with the un- 
reliability of any hypothesis based upon them. 
With the first so-called Neanderthal fossil is 
usually coupled a single skull found in a cave in 
Gibraltar, supposed to be of the same race, and 
likewise human and ancient, but about which 
nothing whatever is known. The first remains 
designated as the Neanderthal Man consisted of a 
cranial cap, two femora, two humeri and ulna, 
right radius, left half of pelvis, a fragment of 
scapula and remnants of five ribs. Other skeletons 
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or remains, discovered later, are usually considered 
together as racial characteristics. Professor Mac- 
Curdy, in his summing up as to this supposed race, 


says (p. 372): 

“An ensemble of anthropoid characters distinguishes 
the Mousterian skull from that of any primitive race now 
living.” 

Thus he means to say that these bones, espe- 
cially skulls, more nearly suggest the anthropoid 
than the lowest subsisting race of human beings. 
But even if we do not correctly apprehend him, 
it is plain that, standing alone, and proving only 
what can be discerned from them, they more 
nearly prove the reverse of the proposition for 
which they are offered. They are supposed to 
prove, or help to prove, that mankind, as it now 
is, came through a line descending from an an- 
cestor common to both, and that he, when as- 
certained, will be shown to be himself of a lower 
order, but also in turn superior to his own ancestry ; 
and they progressively in lower and lower orders 
until the line reaches back to the original cell. 
The supposed Neanderthal fossil means nothing 
on this point if standing alone, or if followed later 
by a chain of others, inferior, or even equal, to 
himself. If the first Neanderthal was not shown 
to be swzperéor, in kind and character, to his own 
predecessors, and znferéor to those coming after 
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him, which is the essence of the question of de- 
velopment, his bones prove nothing pertinent here. 
With what shall this comparison be made? He 
had no predecessors, so far as known, unless the 
four whose fragmentary bones, scattered over a 
period of four hundred thousand to a million 
years, are discussed above; but one of those was in 
Africa, and one in Java. The Piltdown fragments 
were found in England and the Heidelberg jaw in 
Germany. With the first Neanderthal link, there- 
fore, we are shown nothing earlier with which we 
can make comparison. 

If, however, having no others with which to 
compare the Neanderthal fossil, we venture a com- 
parison with humanity as we know it, we are driven 
to observe the inconsistent fact that this creature, 
as the bones indicate, crouched, and did not and 
could not stand erect; that his thumbs and fingers 
were not opposed, as in man, which is essential to 
manipulation; and that his feet were typically ape- 
like; (Men of the Old Stone Age, p. 243), and 
this is equally true of the later discoveries. Doctor 
Osborn, in his new book, p. 214, says that “All 
arboreal mammals are practically thumbless.” Our 
own disposition would be to connect these facts, 
and deduce a result. But evidently this would 
not be scientific, and the result would not fit the 
learned Doctor’s conclusion. From his new point 
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of view he is now arguing that man and the apes 
are quite distinct. However this may be, no de- 
velopment or advancement of any kind is shown, 
from the first Neanderthal to the last, taking the 
order of discovery to be their proper dating. But 
this is not known. How then can we compare 
these to assure ourselves whether they indicate 
humanity én course of development? ‘Though it 1s 
not contended that these were in fact our ancestors, 
nor otherwise in close relation with us, their story 
is much stressed and must be examined. 

After discussing the jaw and teeth of the char- 
acteristic Neanderthal skull, Professor Osborn, 
Men of the Old Stone Age, says (p. 226): 


“This special feature alone would exclude the Neander- 
thals from the ancestry of the higher races.” 


MacCurdy says, (Human Origins), p. 313: 


“Even the monogenist must admit that Homo Neander- 
thalis is a separate species from Homo Sapiens.” 


Still more explicit is the language of Professor 
C. Elliott Smith in the Atlantic article (1922), 
mentioned above, referring to the Rhodesian skull, 
as follows: 


“The merging of the nose in the face to form what in 
other animals would be called a snout, is a peculiarly sig- 
nificant mark of the beast, which is known elsewhere in 
the human family only in the extinct fossil species from 
Europe known as the Neanderthal man.” 
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Osborn, Men of the Old Stone Age, (p. 234), 


quotes Beale as saying: 


“What seems quite certain is that . . . there is no 
recent type which can be considered even as a modified 
descendant of the Neanderthals.” 


And again (p. 272) he says: 


“No trace of artistic instinct whatever has been found 
in the Neanderthal.” 


Professor MacCurdy says (p. 209): 


“There spread over the greater part of Europe the 
primitive Neanderthal race, of coarse mental and physical 
fibre, in whose breast the artistic impulse throbbed but 
feebly. This race contributed nothing, in fact, save 
utilitarian artifacts.” 


Dr. Simpson, in his book, p. 106, says that the 
Neanderthal man 


“almost certainly diverged into a line which ended with 
itself, and did not develop into any modern race.” 


Yet among the illustrations elsewhere alluded 
to, and widely reproduced, is one which represents 
the Neanderthal as a human being, of somewhat 
striking aspect. At least it may be said of this, 
as of the others of like kind, that it is misleading. 
As to the extent to which, even among the skilled 
experts, Imagination supplies the place of facts, 
the reader can judge by comparing a photograph 
from Dr. Osborn’s book, of the skull fragment as 
originally found, (see the next page), with the ac- 


NEANDERTHAL SKULL AS FouND 


(from Men of Old Stone Age, p. 277) 


Artist’s DRAWING OF NEANDERTHAL 
(from Men of Old Stone Age, p. 203) 
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companying artist’s conception of the being it 
represents: 

Thus, whether the Neanderthal fossils are 
treated as a type or as individuals, we find nothing 
in their long history bearing on the question of 
development,—again distinguishing this, as else- 
where, from mere antiquity. 

The detailed characteristics from which the sup- 
posed relation of the Neanderthal to humanity 
is inferred by the experts seem to the writer less 
significant than one isolated fact, which is not 
alluded to by the books in that connection. It is 
claimed that he exhibited a measure of intelligence 
and skill with his hands which might indicate 
kinship with humanity, though of low degree. 
Nothing of this kind is suggested other than the 
flaking of flints, called in many places ‘‘domestic 
artifacts,” the bearing of which is discussed be- 
low. The consensus of opinion that he gave no 
other indication of mental capacity or manual 
dexterity has been shown by many quotations 
elsewhere. Since no other evidence of capacity, 
of brain or hand, appears in the story of his drab 
existence it is plain that if this also is found to be 
misapprehended, so that his physical frame 
stands alone, evidence of his kinship with human- 
ity would be altogether lacking. The inconsistent 
fact now suggested bears on the question whether 
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he ever made “domestic artifacts,” or had any 
occasion to do so. On the assumption that the 
Neanderthal was a meat eater the supposed “arti- 
facts,’—treated by nearly every writer as con- 
clusive evidence of human characteristics,—are 
deemed the work of his hands. These consist of 
different forms of flaked flint. Those forms, which 
are supposed to be of intelligent construction, are 
held, for that reason alone, to justify an inference 
of skill and mentality. Others controvert this, for 
reasons mentioned below. In any event, the 
articles deemed “artifacts” were capable of use, if 
at all, only with the handling of the flesh or bones 
or skins of animals. ‘Their existence, as works of 
the Neanderthal, is inferred from his supposed 
need of them. If he had no such need, then the in- 
ference of capacity built around that need must 
fall of its own weight. The flint utensils he is said 
to have made and used would be of no service un- 
less he was carnivorous. This is true also of the 
broken bones he is said to have cracked in search 
of food; of the bones covered with meat he is said 
to have laid in the graves of the dead; of the skins 
he is said to have scraped and wrought, etc., etc. 
If he was not a meat eater, these inferences are 
evidently erroneous. His physique must then 
stand alone, and it controverts the contention that 
he was human. 
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The Neanderthal, it now appears, was not a 
meat eater. His teeth show that he was a veg- 
etarian. Experts have given us the facts in the 
following terms. Professor Newman says, (Gist 
of Evolution, p. 91): 


“The teeth (of the Neanderthal) are quite different in 
structure from those of the present man, and are known 
as taurodont teeth, adapted for very coarse vegetable 


Sir Arthur Keith (Antiquity of Man, Vol. 1, 
p. 326) discusses the teeth in detail, and says: 

“The peculiar adaptation of the Neanderthal teeth,— 
their wide crowns, large bodies, short roots, and the wide 
and relatively short dental arch, all point to a rough 


vegetable diet, necessitating a grinding rather than a 
cutting manner of masticating.” 


And again he says (p. 215): 


“The Neanderthal teeth, in the writer’s opinion, are of 
the type seen in herbivorous animals.” 


Dr. Osborn, (Men of Old Stone Age), p. 225, 
not controverting the shape and character of the 
teeth, as above described, deemed them adapted 
to eating “tough food,’—whatever that may 
mean. And he adds that the roots of the grinding 
teeth, 

“instead of tapering to a point below, as in modern 


man, form a broad, stout column, supporting the crown, 
adapted to a sweeping motion of the jaw.” 
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Dr. MacCurdy (p. 308), says: 


“The food of apes consists chiefly of tender branches, 
gnats, eggs and insects.” 


Dr. Simpson says (p. 112): 


“In the case of the very distinctive Neanderthal type of 
tooth, as also the size of the tooth and the width of the 
palate, lead Keith, Vlaatch, Brule and other authorities 
to speak of Neanderthal .... as ‘a distinct and extinct 
species of man,’ perhaps also a vegetarian.” 


This, if true, meets and answers the inference 
that the flaked flints were the result of hand labor. 
A single inconsistent fact may overturn a theory. 
For example, note the nebular hypothesis of La 
Place, who deemed the planets of our solar system 
to have been thrown off in rings, all turning in one 
direction and in one plane. A single star with a 
reverse orbit would refute it zz toto. So if the 
teeth of the Neanderthal were those of an ox, or 
of an ape,—a plant eater,—the labored infer- 
ences of skill of hand or brain fall of their own 
weight; and his body being that of an ape, his 
supposed relationship to man can be no more than 
fanciful. 

But even if this were not true it does not follow 
that the Neanderthal either could or did shape the 
flints which are found in such vast numbers in 
many parts of Europe. Except for the flints 
themselves no particle of evidence exists to show 
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that the splitting was done by hand; still less that 
the Neanderthal had either the intelligence or skill 
to bring it about. The whole argument is set up 
by juxtaposition; i.e. 

(a) The so-called Neanderthal; (b) the flaked 
flints; (c) the inference that the Neanderthal 
made the flints. If this does not follow, then, by 
the evidence of the experts themselves, the sup- 
posed race did nothing and made nothing to indi- 
cate the possession of the least intelligence. To 
this writer the inference thus suggested, even if 
not controverted by known facts, would be unten- 
able on its face, for several reasons: 

(a) Other facts are ample to explain the flints, 
without assuming manipulation. 

(b) There are great masses of broken flints oz 
adapted for any useful purpose. 

(c) There were natural causes sufficient to 
bring about the same result. 

(d) There are immense numbers found in par- 
ticular places, far beyond the casual needs of a 
race of hunters, (if such the Neanderthals were). 

(e) Such flints existed in great numbers long 
before the Neanderthal appeared. 

(f) He was utterly incompetent, intellectually 
and physically. 

These can be considered in the following form: 

(a) The dating of the flint deposits, and of 
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the shapes supposed to be of human workman- 
ship, is likely to be erroneous. The discovered 
errors in dating are many, and these also may be- 
long, as practically every other product of art 
and skill has been found to be, within or since 
the period of the Cro-Magnon, who admittedly 
had the skill to make them, and had a reason for 
their use. _ 

(b) The supposed deliberate shaping of flints 
may be only accidental, by alternations of climate, 
quake, torrent, or glacier. Others were, why not 
these ? 

(c) The same flint shapes have been often 
found in masses of mere slate, unshapen, and this 
suggests that the few seeming to be the result of 
intelligence are as accidental as the rest. 

(d) MacCurdy argues that some of them were 
made by hand, but says, (Human Origins, p. 87): 

“In the opinion of Mayat the Miocene chipped flints 


may be accounted for through natural causes, without in- 
voking the interposition of man or his precursor.” 


Ibid., p. 101: 


“Tt is evident that some of the ear-marks hitherto looked 
upon as evidence of intentional chipping may be counter- 
feited by nature.” 


Tbid:) pa U2 


“The discoveries at Boucelles and Bellos Assias have 
emphasized the difficulty of distinguishing between 
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(forms) intentionally chipped and utilized, and natural 
and non-utilized forms.” 

(e) In an article on “Archaeology,” Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica (11th ed.), p. 345, referring to 
the evidence drawn from flints said to be chipped, 
the author says: 


“It was observed that in the processes of cement manu- 
facture the flints that had passed through a rotary ma- 
chine in which they were violently struck by its teeth, or 
nicked against each other, possessed such features as were 
claimed as indisputable proof of man’s handiwork, and 
that even the forms were the same.” 


(f) Dr. MacCurdy, in Human Origins, p. 327, 
says: 

“We may justly differ on the question whether a given 
flint is an artifact.” 


(g) Dr. Simpson, in Man and the Attainment 
of Immortality, p. 84, believes the Neander- 
thals were really on the way to humanity, but 
does not believe they shaped the flints. He says: 

“Tt is the sounder method to adjudge them (flints) 
natural objects” — 
also 


“the extraordinary difficulty in imagining any use with- 
in reason to which these objects could be put, all tend to 
suggest that the more probable explanation of the evi- 
dence produced to date lies in the working of non-human 
causes.” 


In view of the language just quoted it is re- 
markable that Dr. Simpson is quoted by Dr. J. 
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Arthur Thomson (Science, Old and New, p. 385) 
as an authority supporting the contrary view. 
We cannot regard Dr. Simpson as always con- 
sistent, but his express affirmation on this point 
ought to convince even Dr. Thomson, who, being 
usually unhampered by authorities, (he rarely 
cites any), is accustomed to speak as one having 
authority, and not as the scribes. Yet even he, we 
suggest, ought to take Dr. Simpson’s word for his 
Own convictions. 

(h) Beale, quoted in Men of the Old Stone 
Age, p. 84, said: 

‘As to the eoliths, (the earlier name by which these were 
known), I have combatted the theory not only because it 
seems to me improbable, but because a long geological 
experience has shown me that it is often impossible to dis- 
tinguish stones split, cut or retouched by purely physical 
agents from certain products of rudimentary workman- 
ship.” 

Here then, we have occasion again to apply our 
rule of prudence that when the experts are not 
convinced laymen should take an assertion of fact 
to be not proven. It seems clear, even on a 
comparison of probabilities, that no creature 
whose thumbs are not opposed is capable of 
manipulating flints, or of cutting them into shape, 
or even of using them when made. An ape can- 
not do it now. Further, the immense numbers of 


such flints found, (7,000 in one place, 25.000 
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at another place, and great numbers elsewhere 
recorded), indicate some other cause, even if 
mechanical capacity and intelligence were ade- 
quate. These immense quantities, if produced by 
labor, are only consistent with factory production 
on a commercial basis. This would strain cre- 
dulity to the breaking point. Yet Sir Arthur 
Keith, (Antiquity of Man, p. 238), goes even 
that far in one of his gushes of enthusiasm. He 
says: 

“The flint works seem more extensive than the needs of 
a family or of a local tribe demand; we seem here to have 


struck a factory for the manufacture and export of 
Acheulian implements.” 


In addition to the argument from opposing or 
inconsistent facts we cannot overlook the an- 
achronisms which are apparent in the argument 
from supposed “‘artifacts.” So many writers have 
drawn their chief arguments for the antiquity of 
man from the flaked flints that the non sequitur 
involved should be pointed out, at the risk of ap- 
pearing prolix. Some of the best of the supposed 
human “artifacts,” regarded as indicating skill, 
and therefore especially weighty as evidence of 
human intelligence and skill, preceded, by im- 
mense periods, the coming of the Neanderthal. 
In their supposed order of precedence, they are 
described in the books as ‘‘Eolithic,” ‘‘Pre-Chel- 
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lean,” ‘“Chellean,” etc. Prof. Kellogg says of 
them, (Evolution, p. 23): 


“Some of the flaked flints have been found under condi- 
tions which seem to prove them older than any human 
fossils yet discovered.” 


Dr. Simpson (p. 83), says of these early eoliths, 
—“‘they constitute, if artifacts, the sole evidence 
for tertiary man.” Unless these prove themselves, 
as well as their age, and also their human origin, 
which is the point we are considering,—there is not 
the least evidence of the existence at that period of 
any living creature above the animal. The 
“Rhodesian Man” was found in Africa, and the 
flints were in Europe. The Java fragments were 
found in Asia. The Heidelberg jaw is dated too 
far back to fill this gap, if it otherwise could. 
Thus nothing remains to account for the earlier 
flints unless the Piltdown fossil fragments, both 
the authenticity and age of which are in dispute. 
Even if we may infer skill in handicraft from 
existing flints, it is going a long way to infer the 
men themselves from the flints. Therefore the ear- 
lier flints, esteemed also the better, came into 
existence with no human beings to flake them into 
shape. Why, then, can we not more reasonably 
assume that Nature herself, without human aid, 
formed the later ones, since it is beyond doubt she 
formed the earlier? 
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The argument for the humanity of the Neander- 
thal, inferred from the flints, runs in a circle, i.e.-— 
the existence of the flints proves the existence of 
men, or man-like animals, which is the point in 
question. Conversely, the existence of men, with 
assumed capacity to make them, and an assumed 
need of them, proves that the flints were of human 
manufacture; and this again proves the existence 
of the men. Thus we go round and round, and 
each alternative assumes the point to be proved. 


Three years in the history of a great investigator. 


Dr. Osborn’s books have been so consistently 
relied on by the supporters of the evolution theory 
that his new book “Man Rises to Parnassus,” 
which came out (1928) after this small work was 
completed and in the printer’s hands, must have 
been to many of them a serious shock. We wish 
to refer to it here, not by way of criticism, but as 
an illustration of the unconvincing character of 
the evidence relied on to prove the evolution 
theory. It purports to be a sequel to Men of the 
Old Stone Age. The Doctor says of himself in the 
Preface, (p. VIII.), that he has been lecturing and 
writing since 1891 “on the absorbing subject of 
Prehistoric Man.” That period covers some thirty- 
four years. About two years have since elapsed, 
and in that period he has discovered that he had 
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been in error in many of his most important con- 
clusions. The quotations we have given above 
from his earlier works may serve as one element of 
a comparison to see how far he has departed in his 
views within that brief period. We quote a few 
of his newer views (p. 23): 


“We now know that man is unbelievably ancient in 
origin. . . . Just as the whole life period of the earth 
is credibly reckoned by physicists at a billion years, so 
now man and his ancestors are being traced back over a 
million years to the Dawn Stone Age.” 


Of the supposed Piltdown Man he says (on p. 
72): 

“The author not only recants his former doubts as to 
the association of the jaw with the skull,” etc., etc. 


Of the Neanderthal he says, (p. 88): 


“Of the . . . Neanderthal races the first comers were 
the Heidelberg Man, to whom the term Homo Heidel- 
bergensis has been applied. The survival of a single 
racial type of mankind for a period now estimated at not 
less than nine hundred thousand years should not sur- 
prisevus, “etc. 


Of man’s ancestral type, he says, (p. 214): 


“The author has now entirely abandoned the arboreal 
hypothesis, and believes that man has descended from 
cursorial or running ancestors.” 


Of his reason for his change of view as to the 


Piltdown skull the Doctor says, (p. 56): 
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“The author was one of the American School of skep- 
tics who finally reached the opinion that this was an in- 
stance of the accidental association of two wholly un- 
related fossils. It would have been difficult to dislodge 
this opinion save for the . . . discovery of the remains 
of a second Piltdown man .. . about two miles distant 
. . . by the original finder Dawson.” 


But from his description of this ‘‘second” Pilt- 
down man it appears that it was zo/ a man, nor a 
skeleton, nor even a skull, but three fragments 
which the Doctor describes as “‘minute.”” They are 
mentioned above, on page 94, in his own language. 

We have alluded elsewhere to the fact that the 
Doctor does not explain how the discovery of those 
“minute” fragments, not themselves identified as 
belonging to the same individual, could alter his 
very firm judgment that the lower jaw of the Pilt- 
down fossil did not belong to the same race nor 
to the same man. It seems clear that his change of 
view was not really due to the discovery of a new 
fossil,—since there was none of any significance, 
—but from a new emphasis which he had come to 
place on the flaked flints. Assuredly he had no 
other ground for so radically changing the dating 
of the first Neanderthals, and placing their arrival 
on the earth at a time when there was nothing but 
flints to support his argument, and we have shown 
above that the flints themselves formed no fair 
basis for inferring man. Thus the learned Doctor 
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now elects to take his stand upon his weakest argu- 
ment. 

It is not for the present writer to criticise the 
Doctor’s sudden change of view in these respects, 
nor even his re-dating the Neanderthal eight thou- 
sand centuries further back, but it is surprising 
that some of the eminent scientists who have some- 
times been impatient with the doubts, or only the 
hesitation, of laymen to accept their views, should 
find it so hard to determine what those views are, 
and so easy to shift their previous anchorage, 07 
the same evidence, or even without evidence. 

The writer, if he were making a partisan argu- 
ment, would be disposed to hold Dr. Osborn up 
to prove that the evidence on which the world is 
asked to accept the theory of evolution is so un- 
convincing that even they, eager as some of them 
are to believe it, find it necessary from time to 
time to shift their ground, and better their hold. 

Still more significant is the Doctor’s present 
conviction, contrary to his previous opinion (p. 


23) that 


“Even in the inconceivably remote past man was a rela- 
tively superior being, walking erect, and with very capable 
tool-making hands, guided by a very superior order of 
brain.” 


This can only mean that in his present opinion, 
from the very dawn of human history, man was 
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about as efficient, mind and body, as he is at pres- 
ent. This certainly does not harmonize with the 
theory of evolution, the essence of which is to the 
contrary. From what, and when, then, and how 
did man develop? and why, at his very first ap- 
pearance on the earth, was he as far advanced as 
any of his successors ? 

If indeed he developed from a cell, all the stages 
of development must have occurred still farther 
back, and at a time as to which no facts are known, 
and no evidence is, or probably will ever be, avail- 
able. Since the present writer uses the Doctor’s 
own language he cannot be supposed to pervert or 
misrepresent his present position. It is true he 
does not admit what appears to us the inevitable 
result, and conceivably others may read him differ- 
ently. His book is always available for examina- 
tion. 

Returning to our discussion of the Neanderthal 
and his attainments, we note that it is also said 
by some, to be taken as evidence of human quality, 
that there was among the Neanderthals a practice 
of respectful burial of the dead. This would be 
of some importance if true, but the only evidence 
to support it arises from the position of certain 
skeleton remains when found. This is circum- 
stantial, and does not fall within the admissible 
limits of that kind of proof, for the instances 
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suggested are few; and if they admitted of such 
a construction they would conflict with the gen- 
eral habit of those creatures, which seems clear 
to the contrary; and even in the specified cases 
the facts do not sustain the inference. For ex- 
ample, Professor Osborn judges one to be a 
“ceremonial burial’? because the skeleton lay 
straight out,—east and west,—“‘in a small natural 
depression.” (Men of Old Stone Age, p. 223.) 
Another he supposes to be a “special ceremonial 
burial’? because it was nof “laid east and west,” 
nor even “straight out,’ but “in a crouched or 
flexed position,” (p. 221). Whether one or the 
other, or whether a burial at all, is inferential, 
and in this writer’s opinion neither is proved. 
When these instances are compared with burials 
by the Cro-Magnons, as shown, illustrated by 
photographs and drawings, by the same authors, 
it can be seen how readily a real burial may 
be identified. That there was no habit of burial 
appears also from the fact that many of the bones 
recovered were found in caves, mingled with 
animal bones. Such was the case of the inter- 
mingled bones mentioned above, in several in- 
stances. So it was in the case of the Rhodesian 
bones. Sir Arthur Keith, (Antiquity of Man, p. 
187), says:—quoting from Professor Schaaf- 
hausen,— 
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“Whether the cavern in which they were found, unac- 
companied with any trace of human art, was the place of 
their interment, or whether, like the bones of extinct ani- 
mals elsewhere, they had been washed into it, they may 
still be regarded as the most ancient memorial of the early 
inhabitants of Europe.” 


It is also evident from the details of description 
in the authoritative works that in many cases the 
skeletons were dug out or gathered up where they 
fell. The issue is too important to rest on mere 
inference. In the ordinary affairs of life this 
would not be regarded as even falling within the 
range of evidence, because every instance, to be 
available, must comprise a series of links each vital 
to the result, of none of which there is any proof at 
all; for example in most instances animal bones 
were found in juxtaposition. Is there a pre- 
sumption of respectful burial as to them also? If 
not why not? A thoughtful reading of the facts 
attending the several discoveries, as above cited, 
will make it unnecessary to here mention further 
illustrations. 

The human disposition to see as real the things 
one strongly desires is illustrated in an extract 
from Man and the Attainment of Immortality. 
The present writer trusts he will not be deemed 
frivolous if he finds entertainment in this picture 
of life in a period so ancient that, in the total 
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absence of supporting evidence, only a highly 
developed imagination, tinctured with a rather 
artificial type of “‘other-worldliness,”’ could have 
visioned it. The author is a distinguished uni- 
versity professor, with perhaps a predilection for 
poetry, and possibly even for fiction. He devel- 
ops considerable adaptation for both in his de- 
scription of a group of Neanderthals, after a hard 
day’s hunt, (p. 117), chatting together as they sat 
beside the fire and ate their cooked meat, even 
about such high themes as the condition of their 
predecessors in the other world. Quoting from 
one Macalister, he says: 


“The survivors would ask one another the question of 
questions—If a man die, shall he live again? As they 
sat around the fire and discussed the momentous problem 
one would tell of a dream that he had had, in which the 
dead had appeared to him. . . . With the weird dancing 
shadows cast by the fire on the rocky wall of their cave, 
with the wild noises of nocturnal nature around them, 
small wonder if they found to their question an affirma- 
tive answer.” 


Yet the same author has on earlier pages, (110, 
111), described the Neanderthal as only ina slight 
degree approaching manhood, and as 

“in almost every respect more primitive than modern 
man ; 

“He presents physical differences from modern man 


greater than the difference between the most divergent of 
modern human races ;” 
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again 
“He probably progressed with something between a 
crouch and a slouch.” 


Thus the distinguished author pictures an ant- 
mal, but has him sing like a poet. For flight of 
fancy the author of Tarzan of the Apes has still, it 
seems, something to learn. 

Dr. Simpson also assumes that the Neanderthal 
could and did speak. Of this there is no evidence 
whatever. No investigator has found the least 
indication, so far as this writer has learned, on 
which such an opinion could be founded, beyond 
the scorings on certain skulls. 

And his assumption that they had fire is with- 
out authority. There is nothing to indicate their 
knowledge of the uses of fire, or how to produce it. 
There was lightning, and of course forest fires, 
and their results in charred wood and otherwise, 
but it is a broad leap in logic, if anything more 
than a flight of fancy, to infer the whole issue out 
of nothing. The making and use of fire requires 
an intelligent mind and reasonably nimble hands. 
It is not contended, on any evidence, that these 
creatures had either. Scattered fragments of 
wood and bone supposed to have been burned are 
by some relied upon as proof, but these would be 
hard to identify after being buried so long. They 
may well have originated in the days of the capable 
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Cro-Magnon, or they may be the result of forest 
fires or lightning. 

Dr. MacCurdy discusses intelligently, in Hu- 
man Origins, (Vol. 2, pp. 634, 635), the develop- 
ment of the use of fire: 

“Primeval man saw and felt it before he had any 
knowledge of how to produce it. The terror of a forest 
fire was shared alike by man and beasts; such a fire might 
arise from the eruption of a volcano, a bolt of lightning, 


or the rubbing together of two branches kept in motion 
by the wind.” 


Thus even if seriously intended, this picture 
by Dr. Simpson is more creditable to the author’s 
imagination than to his logic. 

But even if the festivity he describes had a 
substantial basis, yet the proof of development of 
humanity, as distinguished from its antiquity, 
would not be advanced. The question being at 
this point one of development from lower forms of 
life during the period of the supposed Neander- 
thal, an undisputed circumstance seems to indicate 
the contrary. The first discovered skeleton of the 
Neanderthal is assigned to a time estimated at up- 
wards of one hundred and fifty thousand years 
ago, (by none less than fifty thousand years), and 
recently by Dr. Osgood at nine hundred thousand. 
That skeleton still continues to be the outstand- 
ing criterion of Neanderthal characteristics. With 
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it subsequent discoveries of fossils supposed to 
be of that race are compared. There are no de- 
partures or differences except minor ones, without 
significance. The first discovery is like the rest. 
Dr. MacCurdy says, (Human Origins, p. 250): 


“The Neanderthal race is better known through its 
skeletal and cultural remains than any race that preceded 
it. The type specimen from the Valley of Neander is 
only a fragmentary skeleton, but is now reinforced by a 
score of other finds, each confirming and supplementing 
the others.” 


Sir Arthur Keith, (Antiquity of Man, p. 160), 
and in other places, refers to this discovery as 
“classical.” 

That skeleton is therefore a proper standard for 
comparison. With this as a starting point, and re- 
membering that palaeontology, in respect to man, 
begins with the Neanderthal, (for on this point 
we must ignore the four disputed and widely dis- 
tributed instances), we find that nothing after- 
ward discovered indicates an advance of any kind, 
physical or otherwise, in all the period the race ts 
said to have survived. If the race was in fact de- 
veloping during that immense period there must 
be indications of it, but none are pointed out. 
No one claims that the Neanderthal was human, 
as the word is commonly understood, but only on 
the way to humanity,—a branch from the human 
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ancestral chain ;—but he was developing upward 
if any one may. Yet these skeletons are essen- 
tially alike. In so far as they differ it 1s impos- 
sible to tell, and no one seems to venture an asser- 
tion, which was earlier. The reproduction shown 
in the cut on a previous page is said to follow the 
typical skull, which was one of the oldest. 
Strangely enough this similarity is assumed to sup- 
port the theory of development, but its weight is 
the other way. If the Neanderthal did not develop 
in that immense period, the inference must be that 
it never occurred, and palaeontology at least is not 
for it but against it. The supposed Neanderthal 
was preceded only by the four single instances 
mentioned above, and there can be no comparison 
with the subsequent race of the Cro-Magnon, 
which is conceded to be of a different stock. Sir 
Arthur Keith says (Antiquity of Man, p. 199): 

“The one thing we are now certain of is that he 


(Neanderthal) was not suddenly converted into the mod- 
ern type of man.” 


The whole comparison must therefore be made 
among the units of the Neanderthal family, and 
since they, or their fossils or remains, furnish no 
evidence of development we can be assured that 
none occurred, and manifestly none has occurred 
since. That race faded away completely, and left 
no heirs and no assets. 
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Here then ends the story of the only race which 
could contribute bones or other relics bearing on 
the origin of humanity. The next succeeding race 
was of a new type, higher even than man is now, 
and it did not develop from the Neanderthal. It 
will be best understood if a condensed story of that 
new race, and its nature and characteristics, as to 
which the scientists all agree, be introduced here. 

This is not merely a shift of scenery. We have 
come upon a chasm so wide and deep that there 
is no communication. The story of the occupa- 
tion of the world which we have been endeavoring 
to follow, vague and inferential as it is, is definite- 
ly broken. There is not a link to connect it with 
what now succeeds. We must begin again on this 
side of that deep rift, and on a new level. Con- 
sidering that there is at stake a theory of the uni- 
verse, so far as its chief occupant is concerned, 
the break is positively startling. Every clue we 
have been following fades out, and we must 
begin again, with no émpedimenta but our original 
hypothesis. ‘The break could be no sharper or more 
complete if the last Neanderthal had died in the 
evening, and a new and superior race had arisen in 
the morning. 


CHAPTER VI 


A New Epocu: Tue Cro-Macnon Man 


Still assuming that the knowledge of fossils 
has arrived at a stage to be dependable, and seek- 
ing our materials from the scientists as before, we 
come to consider the Cro-Magnon man, and the 
circumstances of his arrival. This opened a new 
epoch. The Neanderthal was extinct, and all, if 
any there were, who preceded him, and nothing 
has been heard of him since. It is not contended 
by any one that he merged into the Cro-Magnon. 
Osborn, (Men of Old Stone Age, p. 261), says: 


“In the whole racial history of Western Europe there 
has never occurred so profound a change as that involving 
the disappearance of the Neanderthal race and the ap- 
pearance of the Cro-Magnon race. It was the replace- 
ment of a race lower than the existing human type by one 
which ranks high among the existing types in capacity and 
intelligence. 

“Thus the way was cleared for the new and better race, 
as if to emphasize the termination of an old and inferior 
one, and the rise of a new and superior one.” 


Out of the clouds the Cro-Magnon man ap- 
peared as suddenly and as amply equipped as 
Minerva, who “sprung full armed from the head 
of Jupiter.” 
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The disappearance of the last previous creature 
deemed to have human traits, even if fortuitous, 
operated as if framed for the purpose to prove the 
essential difference between animals and men, for 
the next stage, i.e., the type as well as the advent 
of the new race,—opened a new world as effective- 
ly as if there had never been another. A race of 
men distinctly and evidently human appeared and 
took the empty place as to the manor born. Where 
they came from no one knows. Dr. Osborn argues 
that they must have come (p. 261) through 
Phoenicia, around the coasts of the Mediterranean. 
Two remarkable things we know about them,— 
one is their advent, from an unknown source; and 
the other their character, intelligence and faculties, 
—not merely capable of cultivation, but already 
established in the higher standards of human 
capacity and understanding. One writer says: 


“The Cro-Magnon had no known predecessor to ac- 
count for him, and was at his best when he first appeared, 
physically, mentally and spiritually. The Cro-Magnons 
represent in all aspects the highest point to which the 
human race has ever attained. In physique they were 
impressive. The average man was six feet and one and a 
half inches in height, and some skeletons indicate con- 
siderably greater size. One is six feet four and a half 
inches. They were very erect and well proportioned, the 
woman no less so; and it is noted that the brain capacity 
of the Cro-Magnon woman exceeded that of the average 
male of today.” 
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Professor Kellogg (Evolution says (p. 260): 


“The human body and its inherent mental capacities 
have almost certainly retrograded rather than advanced 
since the time of the Cro-Magnon man.” 


Elsewhere he says: 


“The Cro-Magnon is the latest type to be found in 
what is deemed to be the upward trend of humanity, and 
he dates back some thirty thousand years, and was the 
equivalent, both in physical body and in brain and brain 
capacity, of the men of the present day.” 


Professor Osborn says: 


“The Cro-Magnon race probably belonged to the 
Caucasian stock.” 


And again: 


“It was a race in no way connected by any ancestral 
links with the Neanderthals. A race capable of ideals, of 
reasoning, of imagination. and more highly endowed with 
artistic sense and ability than any uncivilized race which 
has ever been discovered. After prolonged study of the 
works of the Cro-Magnons one cannot avoid the con- 
clusion that their capacity was nearly if not quite as high 
as our own; that they were capable of advanced educa- 
tion; that they had a strongly developed aesthetic as well 
as religious sense.” 


Sir Arthur Keith says of them that they were 
one of the finest races the world has ever seen. 

It is supposed by the experts that the Cro- 
Magnons were at their first appearance numerous, 
and did not originate in a single pair, or even a 
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few, and on this assumption it is urged that they 
must have marched into Europe as a colony, much 
as the Israelites marched into Canaan. But of 
this there is not, nor in the nature of things could 
there be, any evidence. As to the race, the fact of 
its character, or at least the facts from which it 1s 
inferred, are admitted, but no explanation 1s 
found. The sudden rise of the Cro-Magnon, with 
no history of development, and the complete and 
final disappearance of the Neanderthal,—what- 
ever he was,—suggest several queries of immense 
importance. One is (a), Can any mere theory 
survive an obstacle so abrupt and so total? An- 
other is (b), Can any proposition of logic com- 
mand assent which, as here, wholly lacks a minor 
premise; and a third (c), May not the rise of sucha 
race,—not a theory but a proven fact,—tend to 
confirm the story of Genesis. Here are two nar- 
ratives, one proved by fossils and remains, strik- 
ing in character and easily understood,—inferen- 
tial, to be sure, but assumed to be depend- 
able; and the other written by the hand of an un- 
known man, though in some remote age. They 
both describe a race having like characteristics, and 
unlike anything known before. Since nothing in 
the things we know of this new race affords the 
least support for the theory of development from 
protoplasm, we are moved to ask whether the 
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theory of special creation fits their case? Did the 
Cro-Magnons come into exéstence suddenly, con- 
forming with the suddenness of their appearance 
in the world? ‘This cannot be incredible to those 
evolutionists who believe that life, at least, must 
have had a supernatural origin; nor can it shock 
those who, admitting life, and of course that it 
had a beginning, are unable to find a better ex- 
planation of its origin. One who admits that 
life existed when development began can hardly 
deny that the same causes, whatever they were, 
might have produced it anew when the Cro- 
Magnon first appeared. If so the only open ques- 
tion of fact is whether or not that creative intel- 
ligence was or was not employed. 

Leaving that question zz nubzbus, as it were, 
this seems the proper place to gather up the threads 
of our discussion, and to indicate the trend of each 
line of evidence, and the part it plays in the out- 
come. It will be the writer’s effort to summarize, 
in simple terms, what he deems the true results. 
This we think can be most easily apprehended if 
its elements are separately dealt with, in the form 
of an analysis, headed and numbered in para- 
graphs, so that the point of each may be readily 
grasped. We entitle it: 


CHAPTER VII 


A SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 


These are divisible into three groups,— 

No. 1—Findings from the evidence; dealing 
especially with the Neanderthal, since the story 
of that race determines nearly every vital issue. 

No. 2—Net Results—Negative and Affirma- 
tive; 

No. 3—A Group of alternatives. 

A few of these conclusions have been stated 
tentatively at an earlier stage of this discussion. 
Now, in view of the foregoing review of the fac- 
tual evidence, they can, if found tenable, be re- 
affirmed with conviction. 


1. Findings from the Evidence. 


(a) Whatever basis ever existed for the theory 
of human evolution, if any, it ceased with the 
expiry of the Neanderthals. They disappeared, 
and “left not a wrack behind.” If that race was 
ever in course of development toward manhood 
the process ended when it died out. When the 
world population began again it was with a new 
race, and on a new footing. It follows that the 
correctness of the evolution theory is now merely 
academic. 
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(b) Even if palaeontology, dealing with condi- 
tions prevailing in the Neanderthal era, could 1l- 
luminate present conditions, the number of human 
fossils or remains on which judgment must be 
founded is so small, and the instances so frag- 
mentary, that comparisons showing development 
are impossible. Even more disappointing is the 
fact that when found, or as far as found, they do 
not differ enough to prove development, or to 
admit of an inference that fuller maturity would 
ever follow. 

(c) The inadequacy of material is the ground 
of the lament of Professor C. Elliott Smith, one of 
the ablest and most industrious of the investigators 
in this field, who said, (A¢lantic Monthly, 1922, 
p. 454), referring in terms to Africa, but applying 
generally: 


“All that we can learn of the tremendous drama that 
was being enacted in this laboratory of mankind, (South- 
ern Asia and Africa), is based on inferences drawn from 
a skull cap and femur from Java, a skull and tibia from 
Rhodesia, and an assortment of bones from Western 
Europe.” 


The “assortment of bones from Western Europe” 
is, as has been seen, the only tangible evidence 
for the rest of the world also. 

(d) The field of factual evidence of any sig- 
nificance is wholly among the Neanderthal fossils; 
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and assuming that traits and capacities compa- 
rable to man, if found there, could prove reliably 
the evolution hypothesis, such proof is altogether 
lacking. | 

(e) Most of the bones discovered during that 
period, averred to be of human kind, were gathered 
from among or very close to the bones of animals. 
In one cave from which remains were removed 
there were ‘‘variously distributed through the dif- 
ferent layers thousands of animal bones mingled 
with hundreds of human bones,” (Osborn pp. 181, 
182). Others, as in Rhodesia, were in like situa- 
tion. It would be therefore a strain on credulity 
to suppose that they were really different from the 
animals whose bones surrounded them, or had 
made any progress toward humanity not shared 
by those associated animals. 

(f) The selection of those bones entitled to be 
regarded as human, and their separation from 
those not entitled to that distinction, has such diffi- 
culties, inherent and inescapable, and the differ- 
ences between experts as to what they are, and 
what they teach, are so wide, and so impossible of 
solution, that no important decision can be hoped 
for that way. 

(g) No instance is shown, in prehistoric times, 
of any creature near enough like man to speak 
or think, learn or aspire, in any degree. The 
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Neanderthals, whatever they were, lived in full 
view of all that was being done or threatened 
around them, under the cataclysms of nature, and 
in daily conflict with beasts, but learned nothing 
and accomplished nothing. This is consistent with 
animals, but not with humanity. 

(h) Generation of Neanderthals succeeded 
generation, (according to the accepted theory), 
without a sign of human faculties. Their long 
history taught them nothing which it required 
intelligence to grasp, and left them nothing to 
transmit by descent. The latest of all these multi- 
plied generations was not, so far as any evidence 
shows, better or wiser or more physically or men- 
tally mature than the first. 

(1) The utter barrenness of their existence, 
though prolonged so many centuries, when com- 
pared with the unmistakable tokens of intelligence 
and skill left by the Cro-Magnons in a small frac- 
tion of that period of existence, leaves nothing 
on which to found a belief that they were human, 
or approached humanity. 

(j) The Neanderthal roamed over Europe for 
a period estimated by Dr. Keith at more than a 
hundred and fifty thousand years, (the equivalent 
of at least five thousand generations of average hu- 
manity), and by no one at less than thirty thou- 
sand years, (Osborn),—one hundred and fifty 
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times the recorded period of human history,—and 
at the end of that time remained the same. They 
had no intellect, no art, no ambition. They cre- 
ated nothing, wrote nothing, sang nothing. From 
what are we to infer that if their existence had 
been prolonged another like period they would 
have shown signs of approach to humanity? 

(k) How could they, if they were merely apes, 
with an animal brain, hands all fingers, and tree- 
climbing structure, (Osborn says that ‘all arboreal 
mammals are practically thumbless” ), make or use 
tools, dig in the earth, investigate the laws of 
nature, or advance in any kind of knowledge? It 
is said that an ape of the present day, amply tested, 
could not learn even to lift the latch of a gate, to 
let himself out or in, until after repeating that act 
again and again with his own fingers, under human 
direction; and could not learn to vary the process 
in any way. 

(1) Judged by the evidence, the supposed 
Neanderthals were a race of but few individuals, 
and not a swarming population. If they were 
numerous, as asserted, up to so many generations, 
it is scarcely possible that they should not have 
left their bones more widely scattered. Professor 
Osborn asserts that they were the sole occupants 
of Europe. For those great stretches of time 
they were by this theory emerging from lower into 
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advanced stages of development, by individuals 
and in troops. Would not some be always reach- 
ing maturity and some falling short, in varying 
degrees? The human race has increased in num- 
bers about fifty per cent within the past century 
and a quarter, (Population, Americana Encyc.). 
If not so with the Neanderthals, during that in- 
finitely longer stretch, why not? 

(m) If they were not apes how does it come that 
they fit that pattern, and fall so far short of the 
pattern of mankind? We are urged to compare 
the two, and to regard that comparison as evi- 
dence, (Kellogg, Evolution, p. 48): but in doing 
so we find so large a territory of man’s nature un- 
covered, and even untouched, that we are excus- 
able if we are more impressed with the immense 
differences than by the minor resemblances. 

(n) There is no evidence whatever that the 
Neanderthal possessed the power of speech. This 
of course, would be difficult to prove or disprove; 
but those who assert the affirmative should give an 
intelligible reason. Speech normally would be ac- 
companied by writing in some form, or art, at 
least in the germ, and it was so with the Cro- 
Magnons. But it is admitted these did not exist 
among the Neanderthals. Keith, (Antiquity of 
Man, p. 332), speculates about this in his dreamy 
fashion: 
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“He (Professor Elliott Smith), is of opinion that the 
human brain must have reached almost its full develop- 
ment, and that speech was probably in process of evolu- 
tion before the mandible, tongue, and other parts which 
subserve the purpose of speech had become finally and 
fully adapted to their new functions.” 


(o) Apes and other anthropoids have lived be- 
side mankind for hundreds of generations since we 
find assured humanity on the earth, and have 
witnessed the growing intelligence of men, but 
have themselves learned or acquired no more at 
the end than at the beginning. This harmonizes 
with the story of the supposed Neanderthal, but 
not even remotely with that of humanity. 

(p) Some of the leading proponents of the evo- 
lution theory, after expending great labor in in- 
vestigating the remains of the past, hoping to es- 
tablish their relationship with man, have closed 
with a sigh of regret like this, (Osborn, p. 51): 


“Among these fossil anthropoids, as well as among 
the four preceding forms, we discover no evidence of 
direct relationship to man.” 


2. Net Results. 


We find no indications of humanity, or ap- 
proach toward it, among the Neanderthals; but 
as the theory before us is not thus limited we must 
draw our conclusions from a wider field. Dealing 
with the plaintiff’s evidence alone, and determin- 
ing the proper conclusions to be drawn from it, 
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with its reasonable implications, without regard 
to contrary proof, is familiar to lawyers. It is this 
which the writer has sought to do in the present 
case. A brief summary, first, of the negative re- 
sults, and then of those affirmative in their nature, 
may suitably gather up the threads. 

Things not proved: 

1. There is no credible evidence that any being 
prior to the Cro-Magnon possessed distinctive 
human qualities, physical or intellectual, or any 
of the higher apprehensions or aspirations which 
we know as spiritual. 

2. The evidence does not show any develop- 
ment whatever, from a lower state into a higher, 
even tending toward humanity, during the great 
stretches of time we have considered. 

3. The evidence does not show that the Nean- 
derthals developed from any prior state, nor does 
it indicate that there were ever beings from which 
they might, without a miracle, have developed. 

4, But if this were otherwise we conclude that 
it would prove nothing as to the origin of man in 
protoplasm, for his physical history, including the 
Neanderthal, does not extend further forward than 
the Cro-Magnon, nor further back than to the 
animal kingdom;—and there is not a particle 
of evidence to indicate development from any still 
earlier order. 
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5. The evidence, taking into account all differ- 
ences in fossil remains, shows no greater variety, 
at any one time or in succession, either in men or 
beings supposed to have preceded men, than exists 
at present among living races. 

6. The last, but most significant and conclu- 
sive negative result is this:—There is no evidence 
of any kind, and no tenable argument, to explain 
the origin or development of the human mind; nor 
of those powers of comparison and judgment which 
we call moral; nor of that mysterious faculty we 
call the will. Topsy’s home-made explanation of 
this phase of development has not been improved 
by science. The ladder up which the argument 
should progress rests upon nothing and reaches 
nothing. 

7. Reasons supporting and maintaining the last 
preceding proposition, though mentioned in an- 
other place, are properly enlarged and illustrated 
here. ‘They are alternative, and both grow out 
of the underlying fact that the superior human 
faculties we are considering must,—to satisfy the 
evolution theory,—have inhered in the original 
cell, for if they accrued afterwards they must have 
arisen from a new cause, which would conflict with 
the theory. 

The alternatives are these :— 

(a) If inherent, these faculties would grow 
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with the rest, and if our first phase of the theory 
be the true one it would be uncertain, in each in- 
stance, whether man or some other being in its 
course would first exhibit their effects. It is not 
conceivable that, the order of development being 
uncontrollable and unpredictable, the attainment 
of mentality should be always postponed until 
man is reached; nor even that man, and not some 
other intervening being, should be in fact the 
climax. 

(bd) So also if our second phase of the theory be 
the true one, (development progressing to an in- 
evitable climax in man), the enduement of the 
higher qualities must be gradual and yet znalien- 
able in man, for. it is inconceivable, in this case 
also, that they should be wasted by the way on 
some inferior being. 

The foregoing results are negative, showing 
especially what the evidence does of prove. It is 
however quite within our method to show that the 
evidence adduced to support the theory makes the 
contrary appear. We therefore append these 
affirmative results: 

Things affirmatively shown: 

1. Since life itself, with its capacity to reach 
a predetermined outcome, has no natural explana- 
tion which convinces even evolutionists, we must 
assume the intervention of a superhuman intelli- 
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gence to start the process. This in effect is special 
creation. A few scientists deem this in harmony 
with the theory of evolution, but evidently it is not 
the same as a natural origen. 

2. If development follows a fixed course, from 
stage to stage, inevitable and unalterable, and 
eventuates in man as he is, there must be presup- 
posed a continuous superintending intelligence 
more than human. Otherwise its stages would be 
merely accidental, and development would be ec- 
centric, and its order might at any time be varied, 
or even reversed. Prof. Kellogg says that in the 
course of the embryo this does in fact occur. 

3. The assumption that human development 
has no time limit, and may be fast or slow, but is 
inevitable, does not deny or controvert the power 
of a superior intelligence to accomplish the same 
result rapidly,—even instantaneously; and this, 
if it does not assert, does not conflict with the 
theory of special creation. 

4. The evidence supports an affirmation that 
man, beyond his physical being, has qualities not 
explained unless by enduement from the outside 
by a competent power; but though this is “special 
creation,” it does not conflict with any fact or 
process discovered by the scientist. 

5. This would be also true if those high qualities 
inhered in a cell of origin, even if, developing in- 
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to humanity, it passed through any number of 
stages of organic life, which 1s our first phase. 

6. It would be equally true, if so inhering, 
though man emerged from a cell which inevitably 
led up to him, which is our second phase. 


3. A Group of Alternatives. 


There are certain inherent difficulties in the ap- 
plication of the theory of human evolution, not 
arising from the evidence, and therefore not within 
the topics above discussed, but which make it 
difficult to apprehend or accept, even if otherwise 
tenable. Among them are these: 

(a) The process of development is continuing 
now, or the whole theory is academic. If it always 
has continued, and if the stages of development 
are still going on, why search into the past at all? 
Why resort to theory or speculation, and why 
search for proof by fossils of any age? Why not 
seek examples of the progressive stages énstinct 
with life? 

(b) Or new individuals are not continually be- 
ginning, and the whole history of evolution is in 
the past, both the beginning and ending. If this 
be the case it is a mere abstraction, and does not 
connect with present humanity. 

(c) Or if it és stéll in action, but no new individ- 
uals are beginning, then, if our first phase of the 
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development theory be correct, at last all present 
living things, in every stage, and all orders of 
beings on their course upwards, will eventuate in 
man. When that time comes there will be no fish 
or birds or reptiles, and no grass or trees; for all 
will alike have reached the ultimate stage, and man 
alone will populate the earth. 

(d) Or if our second phase be true then every 
grade of life will continue, each of its own kind, 
with man at the head. In this case development 
will be, or is, forever at an end. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Wet Wuat THEN 2 


The writer claims no personal knowledge not 
available to every careful inquirer. He has made 
no first hand investigation of geological or bi- 
ological facts, and manifestly could not. It must 
be said however that the same is true of nearly 
every other writer on the subject. This writer 
has, in every important instance, named his au- 
thority for the facts, and as these are in the ranks 
of proponents of the evolution theory it is to be 
supposed that they have stated the case as favor- 
ably for their own contention as their sources of 
information would admit. The facts themselves, 
however, supposed to be reliable, have been ex- 
posed to many opportunities for error. In only one 
case, so far as now recalled, has the first discoverer 
of a fundamental fact told his own tale. The dis- 
covery in the case of the Ape-Man of Java was by 
Dubois himself ; but the jawbone which constitutes 
the Heidelberg man was picked out of the sands by 
a “workman, who broke it in two with his shovel’’; 
and the earliest information of its discovery was 
communicated to the expert by “a man and a 
boy.” The Rhodesian skull was found by work- 
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men digging bones for lime ina mass of brok- 
en material ina cave. The Piltdown skull 
and bones are said by Osborn to have drifted, 
with other debris, down a swift-flowing river, and 
were found in a like informal manner. Such has 
been the usual mode of discovery. The result is 
that in nearly every case the ultimate facts attend- 
ing the discovery are taken on the assurance of 
simple and unskilled people, who were themselves 
without knowledge of the subject. It is not neces- 
sary to suppose that any one was tricked. The 
writer only contends that the most confident as- 
sertions of writers as to the important particulars 
in these cases are matters of hearsay and opinion. 
Some afterwards examined the results, and meas- 
ured and judged of these from a position as close 
to the facts as possible, which this writer has not 
done; but most of this close work was done after 
the skulls or fragments had been “‘restor/d,”’ which 
itself is full of opportunities for error. It is clear 
therefore that if the writer has reached in any case 
an erroneous conclusion, or if his application of 
facts has been incorrect, there is a like chance that 
others may have also done so. If the weight of 
opinion could conclude that question this writer 
may be outvoted, and also outclassed. This he 
readily admits, but urges that weight should also 
be given to the eagerness, and often the credulity, 
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of the scholar, hoping to discover something new, 
and wishing, or at least willing, to be convinced. 

It is no part of the writer’s task to prove the 
probability of the Cro-Magnon race being the orig- 
inal of the man of whom it is said in Genesis that 
God made him in his own image, although in- 
cidentally it might help to explain certain puzzles 
of Genesis, as the query where Cain got his wife. 
The writer’s effort has only been to inquire how 
much, if any, credible evidence exists to show 
that mankind, instead of being brought into being 
at a high estate, by special creative act, developed 
from protoplasm over a great period to the like 
character and quality. The theories are not only 
diverse but conflicting. By the Bible story man 
was created in a high estate, and fell. It is not 
merely Genesis but the whole Bible which so as- 
sumes, including the evangelical significance of 
the advent and resurrection of Jesus Christ. The 
evolution theory is the reverse. It asserts that 
man began in a low estate and progressed upward; 
that there was no fall, and therefore, one might 
suppose, no occasion for a savior. It is unimpor- 
tant to that inquiry,—1i.e.—it does not help to 
resolve it,—whether or not the Genesis story is 
found to be incidentally supported by the evi- 
dence. We might, however, without abandoning 
our thesis, go on to see whether, in groping about 
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among the shadows to find evidence bearing on 
human evolution, we have found evidence to con- 
firm the theory of special creation. Suppose we 
have also come upon minor difficulties; perhaps 
they will not be found serious. The question of 
time is briefly considered below, and the periods 
of origin may be found not contradictory. The 
fall of man from his high original estate, if Adam 
was the first Cro-Magnon, is in harmony with 
what the anthropologists tell us of the later ex- 
periences of the Cro-Magnon race. The diffusion 
of the race, the confusion of tongues, the interven- 
tion of the flood, the increase of miscellaneous in- 
formation with the decrease in brain power, etc., 
etc., would seem to be no greater difficulties in 
one case than in the other. We do not press the 
point, however, but only suggest it. And yet 
it seems that even those who find in Genesis the 
most credible story of the origin of man, or an au- 
thoritative one,—either or both,—would not re- 
volt at the suggestion that they may not have 
been construing that story correctly. They have 
found that to be true of the successive periods of 
creation, and do not find that new meaning to con- 
flict with the significance of the language used. 
Even according to the theory of evolution individ- 
ual men do not reach their climax all at one time, 
and the increase of the race, and the birth and 
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death of individuals, is the same under both hy- 
potheses. It is an independent proposition, and 
extraneous to the purpose of the present inquiry, 
but pertinent to the general subject, that if the 
two theories of the origin of mankind run together 
at the origin of the subsisting race, as they seem to 
do, since there is no indication of development 
within the period of recorded history, then the 
evolution theory has no function now, even if 
established; and never again can have. 

The Question of Time. 

Nothing is more difficult to estimate than time 
periods. We have observed an instance in which 
authorities equally competent vary between fifty 
thousand and nine hundred thousand years for the 
continuance of the supposed Neanderthal race, 
and a wide range also in the dating of the Heidel- 
berg jaw, from one hundred thousand to a million 
years. Another is found in the story of the dis- 
covery at different times of two skeletons, only a 
short distance apart, but so differing in surround- 
ings as to be assigned to different epochs, estimated 
at hundreds of centuries apart. Time is also diffi- 
cult to judge in the Genesis story. No date for 
creation 1s given in that narrative. Many varying 
systems of chronology have been suggested, not 
supposed to conflict with the text, one of which 
reckons some eleven thousand years to the death of 
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Rachel. In the early days of our era a period as 
long as fifty thousand years was allowed for man’s 
supposed residence upon earth, and this by assured 
believers in the Genesis story. There seems noth- 
ing to the contrary except the chronicles of life 
and death mentioned in the current narrative, and 
they have been otherwise explained. The Ussher 
chronology, a useful guide in many places, but not 
much of a reliance in others, was devised only three 
hundred years ago. But even the time compari- 
sons which we can make do not differ very widely, 
as such estimates go. Whether, as by Ussher’s 
system, the creation of man (taking this to syn- 
chronize with the rise of the Cro-Magnon race) 
preceded our era four thousand years, or, as by 
Osborn’s estimates, ten thousand, or fifteen, is not 
material if periods, though stated in years, are not 
to be reckoned merely by adding all references to 
time together; or if in fact time of which no record 
is preserved is more properly to be measured by 
events, or personalities, or races, instead of by the 
apparent succession of years. But the purpose of 
the writer is not to prove the veracity of the 
Genesis story, as compared with any conclusions 
of scientists, but only to find out whether the pre- 
vailing propaganda for the evolution of man from 
a single primal source is maintained by the evi- 
dence. If not, then the writer is interested to ask 
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how it can acquire a standing to supplant the long 
prevailing belief in a special creation, and espe- 
cially why it should seriously concern the world 
now, if it was dead and gone when Adam,—C(it 
will do no harm to call him that, even if he had 
another name ),—was born. 

Whatever life is, we have it and know it. 
Wherever it came from, it was a gracious gift. 
Whatever its first movement, it was full of prom- 
ises. In its varied phases we have found it, for the 
most part, the bearer of many joys; and though 
none of us has been able, by any of our processes 
or inventions, to trace its source, we will join in 
hoping that when our conscious experience of it 
shall cease, we shall somehow find that it has not 
even then been extinguished, but only trans- 
formed. 
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